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Critorials 


THE SPIRIT OF INQUIRY 

Is the spirit of inquiry out of place in religion? Is religious 
education, from the home and Sunday school to the college and 
theological school, essentially dogmatic? Are religious and secular 
education distinguished in that the former is a process of impartation 
by authority, the latter a process of learning to perceive and to judge 
and to act for oneself? Whole sections of the Christian church have 
said, “Yes,” and the affirmative answer has. been repeated by an 
eminent educator of. ourown day. But why this radical differentia- 
tion between the two-fields of education? Is there not at the bottom 
of this distinction a confusion between authority as the right to demand 
obedience in action, and authority as the right to command assent 
to opinion or acceptance of doctrine? And is there not an assump- 
tion that because religion rightly maintains the former, therefore it 
affirms the latter, and that because science finds no place for the latter, 
neither is there place for the former in the ordinary business of life ? 

But from what field of human conduct can the right to command 
and the duty to obey be rightly excluded? Not from the family; 
not from the school; not from the army and navy; not from the state. 
Law as interpretative has been overshadowed in modern thought 
by law as the formula of sequence; and partly in consequence thereof 
we have fallen into a period of lawlessness. But no thoughtful man 
can regard this as other than a swing of the pendulum to the left that 
is disturbing the balance and imperiling the stability of society. 
Relations create obligations; in the realm of conduct it is often needful 
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that the many should follow, not their own judgment and wisdom, 
but the will of another. Authority in this sense belongs, not to reli- 
gion, but to conduct. It might even be justly said to have its least 
place in religion, since religion is so largely a personal matter, and 
divine authority attests itself as authority ultimately by its appeal 
to the conscience of the individual. : 

On the other hand, by what reasoning can it be maintained that 
the right to think for one’s self, open-eyed and open-minded, belongs 
to every realm save that of religion? Men differ in their ability 
to think; every man’s right to think for himself is limited by his duty 
to recognize that in some realms of thought others are far more 
competent to reach sound conclusions than he himself, and that in 
this realm it is the part of wisdom to trust the judgment of experts 
more than his own. But is this true in religion only? Is it not 
equally true in politics, in economics, in biology and medicine and 
astronomy ? 

In truth, there is no man that is wholly free to act, unconstrained 
by authority, and over us all are the divine commands to which we 
must yield, or pay the penalty of disobedience. And equally there 
is no man who has not both the right and the duty in every realm to 
use his power of mind to the utmost with all diligence and with all 
possible clearness, responsible to God alone for his thinking. And 
the obligation to assist our thinking by the clearer thought of others, 
or to hold the mind in suspense because other and abler men have 
reached opinions different from those which commend themselves 
to us, belongs no more to religion than to politics, or science, or 
business life. If anywhere the open-minded spirit of inquiry is legiti- 
mately at home, it is so in religion. 


MOSAISM 


Christianity grew out of Judaism. But Judaism was itself a dis- 
tinct religion, the offspring of prophetism—that is, the movement and 
body of truth contributed by the Old Testament prophets, beginning 
with Amos. This movement of the prophets had its origin in what 
may be called, for lack of a better term, ‘“‘preprophetism”—a move- 
ment extending through three centuries, beginning perhaps with 
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Samuel and closing, so far as any movement may be said to close, 
with the advent of Amos, who himself represented a new type of 
thought and policy. Now, one may ask himself what was back of 
preprophetism, and the answer is close at hand—Mosaism. This 
word may be used to represent all that Moses stood for—much or 
little, according to one’s conception of the development of Israelitish . 
history. 

If it is asked what is the very least for which Moses stood, from 
a constructive point of view, the answer will include three things: 
(1) the deliverance under his leadership of the Israelitish tribes from 
the bondage of Egypt; (2) the drawing together of these civilized 
clans or tribes into a community controlled by a single purpose and 
pervaded by common sympathies; (3) the presentation of a new 
conception of God which took expression in the name Jehovah, or 
Yahweh, and gradually became the controlling idea in Israelitish 
thought. In connection with these three achievements, all of Moses’ 
work may be associated; and the view which ascribes to him this 
work surely in no proper sense minimizes his importance among 
great heroes and leaders of world-history. 

It will be remembered that this is to be taken as the very least 
which may be attributed to Moses. Each student of Mosaism will, 
therefore, add those points which, as he studies the subject more and 
more closely, he will find himself justified in proposing. It is quite 
important, however, for the sake of general argument, and in order 
to have a common basis for study and comparison, to recognize that 
these particular points have been thoroughly established as a result 
of the historical criticism of the last quarter of a century. 


THE CONNECTIONS OF MOSAISM 


That Mosaism (that is, the great contribution of Mosaism to his- 
tory and to thought) is closely connected with that which precedes 
and follows it, no one can deny. It is a question, however, just what 
the nature of these connections is, and, further, with what thought 
or systems of thought a connection existed. It is quite evident 
that if Mosaism is the foundation on which preprophetism, and later 
prophetism and Judaism, were built, the germs of these three move- 
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ments: go back to Mosaism. If these later movements exhibit an 
ethical progress which differentiates the growth of Israelitish history 
from that of all other history, there must have been something in 
Mosaism which explains this growth. 

On the other hand, Mosaism must have had connections with 
movements of thought which were earlier than itself. Mosaism was 
the product, at least in part, of forces set in motion many centuries 
before the days of Moses himself. To understand Mosaism one 
must go back into the earliest records of ancient history, in order to 
find the lines of thought which led up to'and culminated in the move- 
ment that bears the name of Moses. In‘other words, Mosaism had 
its antecedents and also its later growth. Now, while for an under- 
standing of Mosaism it is necessary to study that which, in the provi- 
dence of God, produced it, and that also which, in the providence 
of God, it produced, it is equally necessary to differentiate these 
antecedents and these products from Mosaism ‘itself, in order that 
we may not ascribe, as tradition unquestionably has done, too much 
to the leader, who is great — to be measured by what he himself 
has done. 


BEFORE MOSES 


When we think of the fifty centuries at least which ‘preceded 
Moses, and of the two great world-civilizations concerning which so 
much in recent times has been disclosed, we realize that, after all, 
Moses came into the midst of world-action in a comparatively late 
time. There was the old Babylonian civilization which produced 
the law code of King Hammurabi a thousand years before the days of 
Moses, and to which also we must assign Abraham’s earliest connec- 
tions. Palestine was being prepared under the tutelage of this civi- 
lization for forty centuries or more before Abraham pitched his tent — 
within its portals. Thousands of years before Abraham the Baby- 
lonians handed down from father to son those stories concerning the 
creation, the origin of sin, the deluge, and the confusion of tongues 
which.in later years, in a form purged and purified, were told 
again by the Israelitish father to his son, and in still later. times 
found formulation in the literary form in which the Book of Genesis 
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now presents them. These people likewise sang hymns of peni- 
tence for sin which in not a few instances might easily have 
expressed the prophetic feeling of sin contained in the peniten- 
tial psalms of David’s Psalter. And there was, besides, that old 
Egyptian civilization which had reached its climax in Abraham’s 
times with its celebrated Book of the Dead, full of ancient wisdom, 
‘much of which might easily be interchanged with the Hebrew wisdom 
found in the Book of Proverbs many centuries later. In these 
civilizations men had already learned that it was a sin to steal and to 
kill and to lie and to commit adultery. The elementary duties of 
“‘honesty, integrity, purity, and humanity” were everywhere recog- 
nized, and Moses at best could only have adopted these into his system. 
The line between Mosaism and that which preceded it can never 
sharply be drawn, but every succeeding decade enlarges our knowledge 
of the great progress which had been made in the ancient world along 
lines of truth and right-living before the days of Abraham or Moses. 
Much in recent times has been suggested of the connection of Moses 
and his work with the Arabian tribes, especially the Midianitish 
tribe of the Kenites, among whom Moses received so large a portion 
of his education, and from whom he took his wife. To the head of 
this tribe, Jethro, Moses’ own father-in-law, the Scriptures make 
large acknowledgment of obligation on the part of Moses, since it 
was from Jethro that the general plan of organization described in 
Exodus, chap. 18, was received; and, according to a rapidly growing 
opinion, it was from this tribe that Moses received the conception of 
God which is contained in the word “Jehovah.” 


AFTER MOSES 


Within Moses’ time Israel was still a nomadic tribe, with all the 
habits and institutions of the desert life. The next great step was 
from the nomadic to the agricultural form of life. This brought the 
tribes which were now to become a nation into touch with still another 
form of civilization, known as the Canaanitish or Phoenician. The 
changes which came about as a result of the settlement in Palestine 
can hardly be described. Entirely new institutions came into exist- 
ence, and new conceptions of life, many of them debasing, prevailed 
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on every side. But if it was a part of the divine plan that Israel 
should thus spend three centuries or more under Canaanitish influ- 
ence, this must have signified that the Canaanitish civilization had 
something which Israel needed, if her religion was to meet the demands 
of a civilized nation. We cannot believe that these three centuries 
of Israel’s history were a mistake. The influence of the Canaanitish 
association deserves larger consideration than it has yet received. 
In time Israel, by the strength of the institutions and ideas which 
Moses had bequeathed, threw off the burden which Baalism would 
have imposed upon her, and under Elijah and Elisha achieved an 
independence of religious thought and life which had never yet been 
enjoyed. This was the final victory of the desert religion in contact 
with civilization—a victory which carried with it, as do all such vic- 
tories, a marked modification of the old régime. Then followed in 
order the contribution of the prophetic movement from Amos down, 
and that of the great priestly movement, with its climax in the work 
of Ezra. To this may be added that work of a universal character 
which had been going on for many centuries, and which at last cul- 
minated in the great wisdom element as expressed in the Book of 
Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, and other books of Hebrew wisdom. 
How great and magnificent was this development after Moses, for 
which in part Mosaism furnished the beginnings! But let us not 
forget that Mosaism stands in a middle position, for in all probability 
time will show that as much in the development of true religious life 
and thought preceded Mosaism in world-history as followed it. Let 
us then keep in mind, not only the great elements which make up 
Mosaism itself, but also those remarkable connections of Mosaism 
with what preceded and with what followed—connections which in 
themselves made Mosaism what it was and what it was to be. 
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George Stepben Goodspeed 


The editorial staff of the Biblical World has suffered a severe loss 
in the death of Professor George Stephen Goodspeed, whose frequent 
contributions to the magazine have made his name familiar to our 
readers. His deep personal interest in the publication was always 
manifest, and his rare editorial gifts will be greatly missed by his 
colleagues on the staff. 

George Stephen Goodspeed was born January 14, 1860, at Janes- 
ville, Wis., where his father, a man of unusual force and attractive- 
ness in the pulpit, and widely known and honored in his denomination, 
was pastor of the Baptist Church. In 1880 he was graduated from 
Brown University. After a short stay at the Rochester Theological 
Seminary, he entered in 1881 the Baptist Union Theological Seminary 
at Morgan Park, the institution known since 1892 as the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. This removal from Rochester 
to Morgan Park was the determining point of his career. At Morgan 
Park Mr. Goodspeed became a pupil of the young and enthusiastic 
Professor of Hebrew, William Rainey Harper, who was just launch- 
ing his novel enterprise, a correspondence school in Hebrew, and 
popularizing a study hitherto regarded as the least attractive in the 
theological curriculum. The common desire to promote among 
ministers and laymen alike a more intelligent and thorough study of 
the Bible drew them together at once. The relation between the two 
men from the beginning was far closer than that of teacher and pupil. 
The elder soon found in the younger the scholarly student whose 
assistance he needed, and upon whose friendship he could depend. 

Mr. Goodspeed received his B.D. degree from the Seminary in 
1883, but this congenial companionship in biblical studies continued 
until his marriage in 1884 and his removal to California, to accept 
the call of the Baptist Church of Sonora. A first pastorate of two 
years in Sonora was followed by a second as short in Springfield, 
Mass., relinquished in 1888, that he might return to his studies in the 
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Graduate School of Yale University, where Dr. Harper was now 
Professor of Semitic Languages. During two years spent at Yale in 
preparation for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, conferred upon 
him in 1891, Mr. Goodspeed was again associated with Professor 
Harper as Assistant in the Semitic Department, and more intimately 
still in the work of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, as a 
teacher in its correspondence courses in New Testament Greek. 
One of the earliest of its series of “Inductive Studies,” appearing in 
1888-89, that entitled The Gospel of John: Jesus Manifested as the 
Son of God, bears upon its title-page the names of William R. Harper 
and George S. Goodspeed. In the editorial management of the Old 
Testament Student, later known as the Old and New Testament 
Student, and now as the Biblical World, he had-an important part. 

In the year in which he completed his graduate studies at Yale 
University, the trustees of the University of Chicago were calling 
together its first corps of instructors. Mr. Goodspeed accepted an 
invitation to join this adventurous company, with the opportunity of 
a year of study first in the University of Freiburg (in Baden). When 
the new University opened its doors to students in October, 1892, 
the name of “Associate Professor Goodspeed” appeared in its 
Announcements as offering three courses, one in “Ancient History,” 
a second in “Biblical essa and -a third entitled “Studies in 
Egyptian Historical Documents.” 

To the University his life henceforth was alee, His attain- 
ments in scholarship and skill as a teacher won for him promotion. 
In 1898 he was made Professor of Ancient History and Comparative 
Religion, and later a member of the University Senate. For six 
years, 1895-1901, he held the office of University Recorder, and in 
the discharge of its duties entered most intelligently and efficiently 
into the administrative work of the entire University. The close 
of this notable service was signalized by the completion of a task to 
which months of labor had been given, namely, the codification of 
the regulations of the University. From the routine of the class- 
room, the study, and the Recorder’s office he found respite in 
1897-98 in a second year of residence abroad, spent chiefly at Geneva 
and Lausanne. 

Professor Goodspeed’s physical constitution, never robust, was 
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ill-suited to encounter the rigors of a Chicago winter, and for several 
years he was out of residence ‘during the months of January, February, 
and March; but he had seldom appeared to be in better working 
condition than at the opening of the Winter Quarter of 1905, when 
he confidently undertook the conduct of a class. This familiar task, 
carried for six weeks easily and cheerfully, was suddenly interrupted 
by an attéck of pneumonia, and a ten days’ struggle ended in his 
death on Friday, February 17. : 

These twelve short years of University life resulted in a consider- 
able and important intellectual product. A large amount of work, 
difficult of course to measure accurately, was done in the editorial 
management, at different periods, of the Biblical World and the 
American Journal of Theology, and in very many thorough and 
conscientious book reviews in these journals. In 1898 Professor 
Goodspeed printed a syllabus, Outlines of Lectures on the History 
of the Hebrews; in 1900 he published Jsrael’s Messianic Hope; in 
1902, A. History of the Babylonians and Assyrians; in 1904, The 
History of the Ancient World. Critics who are themselves special- 
ists in these fields praise the scientific accuracy and the breadth of 
scholarship displayed in these books. Not less admirable are the 
author’s intellectual candor and his easy grasp of his subject. For the 
“mere rhetorician” Professor Goodspeed had no tolerance; his taste 
nevertheless was unerring, and his style singularly lucid and attractive. 

His work in ancient and biblical history is of a high order and 
likely to possess lasting value. But more and more eagerly in the 
last years of his life his thoughts turned to the great subject of com- 
parative religion. To studies in this field, in which he had already 
made large attainments, he longed to give himself entirely; and it 
is the unappeasable regret of his associates that his life should have 
been cut short with these hopes unfulfilled. They do Professor 
Goodspeed an injustice, however, who think of him as a specialist 
only. So closely and with so sympathetic an understanding had he 
followed the course of theological speculation during the years since 
he turned aside from the distinctive work of the preacher that he 
might easily and quickly have found himself at home in a chair of 
theology. No new work of importance in history or philosophy or 


general literature escaped his notice; admirable book reviews from 
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his pen appeared frequently in ti.2 columns of Chicago newspapers; 
and he was never too much engrossed with his own specialty to enter 
into discussion of a companion’s particular problem. 

In leaving the pastorate, Mr. Goodspeed did not withdraw entirely 
| from the pulpit, though he preached less frequently in later years. 
It was not that he could not always find an opportunity to preach, 
or that he was not heard with appreciation; least of all, that he 
was out of sympathy with the minister’s calling; but that an occa- 
sional return only, to duties which properly claim all that a man can 
give, became to his sensitive conscience increasingly difficult. And 
while he was always very reticent regarding his inner religious ex- 
perience, to know him well was to be assured that his hold upon the 
fundamental Christian truths was unshaken by any result of criti- 
cism or research. 

How heavy a bereavement has the University sustained in the death 
of this accomplished scholar, this eager and untiring student! No 
| one has been more intimately conversant with its affairs from the 
| beginning than he; no one has served it more ungrudgingly and 
loyally; in the achievement of no other life, cut off though it was in 
| the day of its promise, has it been more highly honored. With every 
| year his contribution to its varied activities was more important. His 
| name appears today in the Faculty of the Department of History, 
| in the membership of the University Senate, of the Board of 
Physical Culture and Athletics, of the Board of the Senior Colleges. 

Mr. Goodspeed’s associates are persuaded that, could his life have 
been spared, his reputation as a scholar, in the province particularly 
of comparative religion, would have been established beyond question; 
and it is not easy to be reconciled to his loss. There are not many 

who are likely to accomplish the tasks he had set for himself. But 
i it must always be very much to his colleagues that they were permitted 
to know in the freedom of daily intercourse a man so sensitive in 

| honor, so modest, so sincere, so kindly, so true. However time may 
; deal with what he wrought, it cannot alter their estimate of what he 
was, or efface his memory from their hearts. And though the fame 
i he might have won in a longer career is denied him, eternally his 
i record is on high and his reward is sure. 
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HOW A RELIGION GREW IN JAPAN 


EDMUND BUCKLEY, Px.D. 
The University of Chicago 


Great interest attaches to the period of childhood, whether of per- 
sons or of institutions, because then the self-expression is most simple 
and direct, and therefore the nature is most readily comprehensible 
to others. Children and fools speak the truth; others have learned, 
for weal or for woe, to conceal it. In the case of religion this childhood 
is often inaccessible, either because no record at all remains, or because 
the record has been expurgated, interpreted, and otherwise improved 
almost beyond recognition. Of alf*the religions upon earth, Shinto- 
ism, the native faith of the Japanese, has been most fortunate in this 
respect; for its votaries suddenly learned the art of writing from the 
neighboring Chinese, and were thus enabled to turn its oral traditions 
and rituals into permanent record while it was still in the days of its 
youth, early in the seventh century A. D. Had someone done the 
same for the native British and German faiths, what a welcome light 
the record would now throw upon our own past! But, in lack of 
them, we shall turn with all the more interest to the Kojiki or “ Ancient 
Records,” and Yengishiki or “Ceremonial Law,” of the early Japa- 
nese at a period before either Confucianism or Buddhism had gained 
a foothold in their land; for the traditions are, of course, vastly older 
than the record of them, and go back to at least the first century B. C. 

Both Kojiki and Yengishiki show that the two tap-roots of Shinto- 
ism were ancestor-worship and nature-worship, and both of these 
cults remain alive today, though destined to experience reinterpreta- 
tion at the hands of science and in the presence of more advanced 
_ faiths. The theory supporting ancestorism is that the blessed dead 
live on in another state, wherein they still need service from the living 
and can tender ghostly help in return. This phase of the native faith 
was early appropriated by Buddhism, which used tablets to represent 
the deceased, and daily offered to them a tiny portion of rice and of 
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tea, while a light was kept burning before them at night, in the shrine 
where they stood beside the images of Buddhist deities. 

Above this family cult stands that of the clan-ancestor, or perhaps 
the clan-lord, called the Ujigami, which cult is carried on in a dis- 
trict temple. Hither the child is brought when one month old, to be 
placed under the protection of the god, and regularly thereafter on 
holy days, which here are also holidays, when tumblers, conjurers, 
artists in colored sand, and venders of toys and candies, gather in and 
around the temple grounds. These-grounds serve the child also as play- 
ground, and in some provinces the god receives his votary’s last call 
as he leaves and his first as he returns to his native place. ‘Thus does 
this simple faith gather strength by close and constant association 
with everyday life. Finally, to die is not to perish, but to be gathered 
to the fathers gone before; unless, indeed, it be the good fortune to 
die on flood or field shouting “Banzai” for the emperor or “ Nippon” 
for the fatherland, in which case the soul gathers, with those of others 
fallen in war, to the Shokonsha or “Spirit-Invoking Temple.” The 
thousands of heroes lately departed to Manchuria express no hope 
of returning with glory, but only of winning remembrance at this 
Japanese Valhalla. 

But above these clan-shrines in turn, staid the temples devoted to 
those great gods that sprang from nature-worship.’ The greatest of 
the nature-deities have been claimed as parents—either by natural 
or by magical generation—of the first mortal ancestors of the ruling 
families in Japan; so that in these cases ancestor-worship and nature- 
worship have fused to produce the most powerful effect possible. 
Thus, the Mikado traces his descent from Amaterasu O Mikami, 
“‘Heaven-Shining August Deity,” that is, the sun-goddess; for, in 
the Shintoist conception, that great luminary is feminine, probably 
because mythically interpreted in contrast with the rainstorm, taken 
as the unruly brother of Amaterasu and named Susano, the “ Impetu- 
ous Male.”’ Again, the chief priest of the great shrine at Kidzuki— 
the second holiest in Japan—traces his ancestry to this very Susano, 
and until the revolution in 1868 was for that very reason considered 
an ikigami, a living god. 

The cycle of Japanese ait begins with Izanagi and Izanami, or 
Heaven and Earth, as a primitive creative pair, who begat the numer- 
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HOW A RELIGION GREW IN JAPAN 


PROCESSIONAL CAR TO AMATERASU, “HEAVEN-SHINER” 


The red sun floats upon green clouds over the effigy (not an idol). Below are the cocks sacred to 
Amaterasu. The first stage is occupied by musicians. 


ous Japanese islands—grown enormously since birth—and various 
deities. The story of even this early myth contains reference to the 
yet older phallicism, the worship of the universal forces of nature under 
the symbolism of the generative organs. This form of nature-worship 
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has sometimes led to licentious rites, but was commonly used simply 
to promote growth in flocks and in fields. When Izanagi had incurred 
pollution from the corpse of Izanagi, he washed himself from it and 
thereby produced from his left eye—left is the more important in 
Japan—Amaterasu, the Sun-goddess; from his right eye, Tsuki Yomi, 
the moon-god; and from his nostrils Susano, the rainstorm-god. 
This transparent and picturesque myth then continues that Amater- 
asu, affronted by her brother’s misconduct, retired into a cave (eclipse), 
until enticed out again by a mirror which reflected her beauty. The 
cock that crows in the morn is sacred to her, the mirror is her symbol 
and she receives daily homage.from clapping hands as she begins 
day for the world by rising upon Dainippon, “Great Sunrise Land,” 
from no one knows where. The preaching of Shinto priests makes 
Amaterasu O Mikami the great exemplar of cleanness and propriety 
to all mortals. She ever remains the maiden fair, for her child, 
Ame-no-oshi-ho-mimi, who became ancestor of the mikado, was 
produced by magic from her necklace. 

The myth of Susano is likewise interesting. For his misconduct 
to Amaterasu he was expelled from heaven (rain falls) and, upon reach- 
ing earth, rescued a maid from the red dragon that would devour 
her, by giving him wine (water extinguishes fire). The sword taken 
from this dragon’s tail (steel is forged in the fire) became the ‘‘ Herb- 
queller” famous in subsequent story. 

When Amaterasu saw her land in need, she sent down from 
heaven her grandchild, Ninigi, to rule it. He descended with a large 
retinue in great pomp upon the island of Kyushu at a place “oppo- 
site to the land of Korea.” This and other curious clues indicate 
that this irruption of the conquering clan was made from Korea; 
and, once upon Japanese soil, it worked northward until it had sub- 
dued all the indigenous tribes, and thus founded the Japanese nation. 
Thus do the myths connect with traditions, which in turn yield to 
annals, and these at last to history. Besides many other great gods, 
there were inferior ones too numerous to cite, eighty myriads in all, 
and new ones are added by imperial edict as the centuries roll by. 

The interest of the Yengishiki lies in the perfectly transparent 
nature of its rituals. As will be observed in the following example, 
a ritual simply states the grounds upon which the offerings—always 
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THE SACRED SYMBOL OF SHINTOISM 


SHINTO PRIEST CARRYING A GOHETI, 
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the chief thing in primitive worship—are made; namely, in order to 
secure some natural benefit, or, as in other rituals, because of some 
benefit already received, or the like. The ritual is always an intelli- 
gible proposition, with nothing occult or mystical about it, any more 
than there is about human affairs. 

I declare in the presence of the Sovran Gods of the Harvest: If the Sovran 


Gods will bestow in many-bundled ears and in luxuriant ears the late-ripening 
harvest which they will bestow, . . . . then I will fulfil their praises by setting 


‘IMPLEMENTS USED IN THE PURIFICATION RITE 
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up the first-fruits in a thousand ears and in many hundred ears. Raising high 
the wine-jars, filling and ranging in rows the bellies of the wine-jars, I will pre- 
sent them in juice and in ear. 

The famous Obarai, or “Great Purification,” affords an exception 
to this quest for merely natural good. It enumerates various moral - 
and ceremonial offenses, and states that when the priest shall request 
all the gods to hear, shall cut some branches and rushes into shreds 
for subsequent dispersion, and shall make certain offerings, to be 
thrown away later, the gods in heaven and earth will listen, while the 
gods of the rapids, sea, etc., will carry the offenses away. This puri- 
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fication rite was performed before each and all of the great seasonal 
rites at the national temple to Amaterasu in Ise province. In a 
Kaijo, or purification rite for special occasions, the applicant was 
measured with a bamboo stick, brushed with a spray of evergreen 
sakaki, and then himself breathed upon a straw manikin. These 
three articles were then tied up in a jar, which was thrown by the 


SACRED DANCERS IN THE KAGURA OR PEACE OFFERING 


votary into the nearest stream, in the belief that in this.manner any 
offenses he might have committed were carried away, together with 
all the evil consequences they would involve. 

Another type of ritual performed at the temples at any time, 
at the request and expense of an applicant, is the Kagura. The 
service consists of placing food and drink, to an accompaniment of 
music and dancing, upon the altar of the deity, of reciting an offertory 
to the deity, and finally of transferring the food and drink to the 
votary, who carries them home, there to consume them at convenience. 
This rite is manifestly a peace-offering, just as the purification rite 
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is a sin-offering, and the harvest rite a thank-offering, to the deity 
concerned; and no witness of them can for a moment doubt that 
they give satisfaction to the faithful observer. 

Nothing can be more impressively solemn than the great Shintoist 
temples; for they are modeled upon the antique wooden house, they 
receive a perfection of finish which only the Japanese craftsman 
can give, and they are usually located in some noble grove of trees. 
Hither pilgrims wend their way from homes scores or hundreds of 
miles distant, hoping to secure success in their calling by a visit at 
least once in the lifetime to one of the great national shrines, especially 
at Ise or Kidzuki. On their return these pilgrims carry with them 
an amulet of paper or wood bearing the name of the deity, thence- 
forward to be kept in sight upon the kamidana, or “ god-shelf,”” which 
is attached to the wall of some room at about six feet from the floor. 
Here it rests with other sacred objects, varying according to local 
custom, and here all receive three times a month offerings of rice 
and wine, while every night a tiny lamp burns before them. 

This primitive religion never used idols; for its nature-gods were, 
and sometimes still are, worshiped in the open, while its ancestral 
gods are represented by some personal belonging—a sword, mirror, 
or the like—to which a pillow is often added as evidence that the 
deity abides in the shrine. | 

Shintoism never devised any moral code, since its complete fusion 
with the state required that it point to the laws of the mikado as the 
first duty of man, after observing which he might follow the dictates 
of his own heart, which, being good, would always lead him aright. 
But the conception is potent also for any special occasions that arise, 
as when suicide over a great waterfall near Nikko is forbidden by 
an inscription which reminds would-be suicides that their lives belong, 
not to themselves, but to the mikado, and that they should not be 
wasted to gratify a whim or to relieve anxiety or disappointment, but 
should be devoted to the service of their country. Another such oppor- 
tunity for exercising the combined influence of religion and government 
upon morality is afforded at special occasions in the public schools 
when the imperial edict is read, and that with more reverence than is 
now accorded the Bible in America, which, moreover, is not read in 
our schools—nor anything else in its place. The edict recites that 
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RELIGIOUS PROCESSION IN KYOTO 
The procession is Shintoish, as the gohéi show. The car is usually occupied by musicians and geisha. 


the imperial ancestors founded their authority on the principles of 
humanity and justice, that the imperial subjects have ever deserved 
well; and then continues: 


You, our subjects, be therefore filial to your parents; be affectionate to your 
brothers; be harmonious as husbands and wives; and be faithful to your friends; 
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conduct yourselves with propriety and carefulness; extend generosity and benevo- 
lence toward your neighbors; . . . . be always found in the good observance of 
the laws and constitution of the land; display your personal courage and public 
spirit for the sake of the country whenever required; and thus support the impe- 
rial prerogative, which is coexistent with the heaven and the earth. . : 

Such conduct on your part will not only strengthen the character of our 
good and loyal subjects, but conduce also to the maintenance of the fame of 
your worthy forefathers. ... . 

We hope, therefore, that we and our subjects will regard the sacred precepts 
with one and the same heart in order to attain the same ends. 

Divination of the future is practiced in various ways. A primitive 
method was to roast a deer’s shoulderblade and to interpret the cracks 
on the same principle that a palmist does the lines of the hand. Nowa- 
days wooden sticks numbered to correspond with a schedule are 
drawn at chance from a box. Divination through a medium in 
hypnotic trance is used by certain clubs, the trance being taken for 
possession by some deity. 

The most interesting of the various sects into which Shintoism 
is divided is the Kurozumi, which shows some resemblance to our 
own mental healing. Its founder, Kurozumi, was born in 1780 and 
was from early life remarkable for obedience and piety. The death 
of his. parents caused him such grief that he fell ill, developed con- 
sumption, and seemed upon the point of death, when a new thought 
entered his mind. “Grieving for my parents has filled me with the 
inki [“‘gloomy spirit”’] and made me sick; if now I can imbibe the 
yoki [cheerful spirit”], my disease will disappear.”” From that hour 
he received everything as a blessing from heaven, began to worship 
the sun, and soon became quite well. Shortly afterward while 
worshiping the sun at New Year’s time, his heart suddenly became 
pure, and he “‘laid hold on that life which vivifies the universe.” 
He then took to breathing on the sick and found that he could cure 
them. The sect of his followers is now large and attributes its suc- 
cess to the healing of diseases. Remarkable cures have certainly 
been made, and these are widely advertised often with exaggeration, 
while the failures attract little attention. 
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THE ESSENTIAL MEANING OF éxkdAnoia 


REV. FORDYCE H. ARGO 
Rockledge, Pa. 


The world today hears a great deal of what the church has to 
say about Jesus. Equally important, however—if not more impor- 
tant, in view of present conditions—is it for the world to hear what 
Jesus has to say about the church. 

Only on two distinct occasions did our Lord make explicit men- 
tion of his church. The references are Matt. 16:18 and 18:17. 
Some scholars, notably Wendt, dispute the authenticity of these 
sayings of Jesus, inasmuch as there are only two references to the 
church in our Lord’s entire teachings, as we have them recorded 
in the gospels, and both of these are found only in‘Matthew. While 
this paucity of reference is remarkable, yet the utterances in question 
are so eminently characteristic of the Christ, and so natural, logical, 
and essential in view of the circumstances which called them into being, 
that we are compelled to disagree with that criticism which would 
invalidate them, and to acknowledge them genuine and worthy of 
most studious interpretation. 

Before proceeding to their detailed interpretation, it may be 
pertinent to ask: What idea does the word “church” convey to 
us? A little reflection will reveal that the word is used commonly. 
in one of three senses: the universal, the denominational, or the 
local. We speak, for instance, of the ‘‘universal church,” mean- 
ing the Christian church throughout the world, independent of 
any particular nationality, age, or clime. Again, we speak of the 
Episcopal, the Methodist, or the Presbyterian church, narrowing 
the term to apply to some specific body of Christians or denomina- 
tion. Yet again, we speak of the church in some locality or town, 
thus more completely limiting the application of the word. Under- 
neath this diversified usage, however, there is, in the popular mind, 
a substantial unity of conception or idea. It is the idea of organi- 
zation. Using the word ‘‘church,” we understand it as signifying 
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an organized, duly constituted body, with its own officers, insti- 
tutions, laws, and clearly defined beliefs. The character or kind 
of organization doubtless depends upon the point of view of the 
person using the term; upon the ecclesiastical spectacles worn 
by the speaker, and through which he views the distant past. The 
Roman Catholic, the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the Methodist, 
and the Congregationalist alike are apt to project into the earliest 
use of the word “church” the character or type of ecclesiastical 
organization with which they are most familiar, and of which they 
are devotees today. Hence even the authority of Jesus is some- 
times claimed for each of these varying forms of organization. 
This method of procedure is, of course, unworthy of rational sup- 
port. It is also a more or less flagrant reversal of history. The 
law of organization is much the same as the law of life. Institu- 
tions grow; they are evolved and developed. They are not born 
full-grown, mature in form and character. To attribute either the 
broad outlines or the detailed minutie of ecclesiastical organization 
to Jesus is, in our opinion at least, to belittle the wisdom of the Son 
of man in view of the universality of his religion, and to demand his 
descent to a particularity with which he was apparently but slightly 
concerned, if concerned at all. Jesus stands committed to no ecclesi- 
astical programme. The popular interpretation of the word 
“church,” however, renders it imperative that we study the meaning 
of the word used and so translated in the pages of the New Testa- 
ment: The termisthe Greek é««Anoia, whence are derived “ecclesi- 
astic” and “‘ecclesiastical.” 

In classical Greek é««Anola denoted the body of free citizens 
in a Greek city to whom was intrusted the transaction of public 
affairs, and who were summoned to the assembly by a herald. 
Hence é«xAnola denoted an assembly of free citizens who were 
“called out” or elected from a larger population. Even in the 
New Testament we find a kindred—or, more correctly, a less tech- 
nical—usage of the word. When the Ephesian populace, incited to 
riot against the Christians by the denunciations of the silversmith 
Demetrius, sought to end the influence of the apostle Paul and his 
companions, Gaius and Aristarchus, the assemblage is described by 
the word éxxAnola (Acts 19:32, 39, 41). 
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We must not dwell, however, upon the classical usage; for the 
word does not come to us in the New Testament at first hand from 
that source. Valuable and eminently worthy of Christian usage 
as é«xAna/a is in its classical sense, and admirably adapted from 
a consideration of its component parts — é«, “from” or “out of,” 
and «adé, to “call’’—to designate the Christian assembly as the 
elect or called of God from the larger population of the world, we 
must not fail to take into account the use of the word in the 
Septuagint. When, to satisfy the needs of Greek-speaking Jews in 
Egypt, the Old Testament was translated from the original Hebrew, 
which was at best a provincial tongue, into the cosmopolitan lan- 
guage of Greece, some word had to be found to take the place of 
the Hebrew oP, or “congregation.” The word selected was 
éxxAnola, In the Hebrew Bible two words are used to signify a 
community or and mp. Used substantially 
in the same sense, the choice of one or the other is deter- 
mined by no difference in meaning, but rather by the taste of 
the author. fP is, however, the older term, and signified any 
assembly or congregation, while Sap came to denote the specific 
community or assembly of Israel. For example, in Judg. 14:8 
m9 is used of a swarm of bees, and in Ps. 68, of a “multitude 
of bulls;” yet elsewhere in the Psalms the two words are found 
without difference in meaning, and denote the “congregation of 
Israel.” Studying IP we find that it is used in the Old Testa- 
ment to designate an assembly summoned for a specific purpose 
(1 Kings 8:65), or one which met on some festal occasion (Deut. 23:1); 
but far more frequently does it denote “the community of Israel 
collectively regarded as a congregation” (Selbie), i. e., the national 
assembly, “the whole congregation of Israel regarded in its entirety 
as the people of God” (J. Armitage Robinson), as in Deut. 18:16 
and Judg. 21:8. A New Testament echo of this usage is found in 
the speech of Stephen (Acts 7:38) and in Heb. 2:12. 

Now, when the Septuagint version of the Scriptures was in the 
making, some Greek words were needed as _ the equivalents of TP 
and DAP ; and we notice that the Greek cvvaywy7 represents the 
Hebrew while represents This is the usual, 
but not the universal rule. Sometimes ovvaywy}’ is used for 
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AP, but simply for the sake of uniformity in the written Greek. 
Schiirer tells us that in the later Judaism a difference in mean- 
ing arose, svvaywy) being used “of the actual congregation in 
any one place,” while é««Ano/a designated the ideal, “the assem- 
bly of those called by God to salvation;” and Selbie rightly remarks: 
“It is easy to see how, on this account, é««Anola displaced suvarywyi 
in Christian circles.” Such, briefly, is the history of the words. 
Excursions of this kind into the fundamental meaning and usage of 
words may to the superficial appear unnecessary and trying, but 
in reality they are absolutely essential if we would entertain adequate 
and justifiable conceptions. 

"ExxAnola, then, confronts us in the New Testament freighted 
with the classical usage and the Hebrew usage. Yet both usages 
manifestly have points of contact; the Greek assembly and the 
Israelitish congregation have in common certain fundamental features. 
The congregation of Israel was assuredly the called, or the elect of 
God: called from the many nations to benefit the many. There 
is an appropriateness in the word, from whatever point we view it, 
which makes its adoption to denote the church of Jesus both impres- 
sive and deeply suggestive. It must be remembered, however, that 
Jesus in all probability spoke and taught in Aramaic. While a large 
number of Greek words had been introduced into the Hebrew and 
the Aramaic of his day, this by no means proves that the common 
people of Palestine possessed an adequate knowledge of Greek. 
The fact seems to be that the lower classes had either no knowledge, 
or at most a superficial knowledge, of Greek, while the higher or 
educated classes were probably well acquainted with the language. 
It is only reasonable, therefore, to assume that the language of Jesus 
was Aramaic. The question then arises as to what was the word 
used by Jesus in this connection, and what was its meaning. 

It is perhaps impossible to answer this question with precision. 
Certain facts, however, would seem to shed some light at least upon 
the subject. We have seen that the Septuagint puts cvvaywy? for 
i172, and usually for also that in the Old Testa- 
ment there was no substantial distinction in meaning between the 
two. When the Hebrew Scriptures were used in the services of the 
synagogue, it was found necessary to follow their reading by an oral 
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“‘targum”—a paraphrase, or free translation, into Aramaic, the 
current language of the people. These “targums” at a later time 
were reduced to writing. Now, in the targums we find mImo33 
used for "9, and generally map for Mp. It is quite probable 
that Jesus used one of these words. Which word the Master selected 
it is, of course, impossible now to determine. The choice of one or 
the other, however, in no wise affects the idea entertained by Jesus, 
inasmuch as both words designate the same thing—the “congrega- 
tion of Israel.” 

The selection, then, of é««Anola, when the Aramaic sayings 

of Jesus were translated into Greek for gentile use, would appear 
most natural under the existing circumstances. Zuvaywy?) had 
come to have distinctly Jewish associations, which unfitted it for 
Christian usage, while é««Ano/a, from its use in the Septuagint— 
and perhaps from its consonance with Greek ideas—was most 
happily adapted to express the pre-eminent idea of the Christian 
church as the called of God. 
. The word touched, in vital manner, both the gentile and the 
Jewish world. It would appeal to both with subtle power. And 
especially was the choice of é««Ano/a natural, in view of the fact 
that already this term had become widely established as a description 
of the local organizations of the Christians. Hence é«xAnoia was 
used to translate the Aramaic’word which Jesus himself had employed 
to denote his church. 

The word used, then, suggests to our mind the ancient congrega- 
tion of Israel, if we think of the Hebrew significance; and an assembly 


of free men called out of a larger population by a herald, if we con- 


template the Greek significance of the term. There is much food 
for thought in the latter. One is tempted to dwell upon the concep- 
tion of the church as an assemblage of free men—free from the curse 
and slavery of sin, free as the birds of the air; free because they serve 
God “whose service is perfect freedom;” an assemblage summoned 
from the four corners of the earth by the mighty voice of Jesus which 
has sounded, and is sounding down the ages; an assemblage sum- 
moned to transact the business of the world; for such is the mission 
of the church—to bring man, the world, human affairs, into harmony 
with the all-holy and sovereign will of God; and Christ conceived 
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of the Kingdom of God itself as the “universal rule of Christian 
principles.” Such is the temptation. 

But we must resist it, and dwell rather upon the primary and 
fundamental thought of Jesus as expressed in the word é««Anola, 
At the outset we are compelled to say that it is not what is first sug- 
gested by the English word “church.” ‘The word of the evangelist 
meant not so much “organization,” official and stereotyped, as an 
assemblage, a congregation, a community or brotherhood. This 
is the fundamental idea. The thought is plastic, pliable, more 
social than institutional; it is an ideal to be made real, rather than an 
actual to be made ideal. The word in its pristine application is far 
more elastic than we are wont to think. Its interpretation should be 
more abstract than concrete. This splendid word now stands 
associated most intimately with stereotyped institutionalism and 
creedal state ments; it is weighted with the conceptions and doctrines 
of later times. This ought to be avoided. The succinct yet preg- 
nant statement of Dr. Hort is worthy of our attention: “The word 
‘church’ carries with it associations derived from the institutions 
and doctrines of later times, and this cannot, at present, without 
a constant mental effort, be made to convey the full and exact force 
which originally belonged to é«xAnoia,” 

Further, it is interesting to notice that in the early English transla- 
tions of the New Testament é««Anola was translated “congrega- 
tion” and not “church.” For instance, in the famous Bishop’s 
Bible, Matt. 16: 18 reads, not “‘ Upon this rock I will build my church,” 
but ‘‘Upor this rock I will build my congregation.” It is only with 
the appearance of our Authorized Version in 1611 that the transla- 
tion “church” wholly supplanted the more correct rendering of 
éxxrnola, Such facts as these bring forcibly before us the thought 
and idea of Jesus. He was to have a congregation, an assembly, a 
community or brotherhood of men. This was the great conception. 
Primarily, the term speaks of social or religious union. At first 
everything is in a more or less chaotic or disordered state—at least, 
an unorganized state. The reference of é««Ano/a is to the time 
before there have arisen the inevitable results of any permanent 
association of men—duly constituted laws, officials, creeds, a thor- 
oughly organized system; or, in other words, an institutional régime. 
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This will and must ensue. But we must be careful not to confound 
the later growth with the incipient stage; we must not project the 
late into the early. In our views of the church of Jesus let us 
abandon the mechanical for the vital. 

Now let us turn to the recorded instances of our Lord’s use of the 
equivalent of this word. Toward the close of his life, and therefore 
late in his public ministry, Jesus and the apostles were at Cesarea- 
Philippi. The scene and occasion are memorable. Already the 
bitter hostility of the Jews against Jesus and their absolute rejection 
of him are in evidence. Furthermore, they are standing in the very 
presence of the august symbol of the Roman power in the splendid 
temple at Cesarea. Jesus asks of his disciples: “Who do men 
say that I, the Son of man, am?” The apostles answer: “Some 
say that thou art John the Baptist; some Elijah, and others Jeremiah, 
or one of the prophets.” This reply reveals but one opinion—the 
people do not understand him to be the Messiah. Conscious of this, 
Jesus addresses to them a like inquiry: “But who say ye that Iam ?” 
That moment was one of dramatic intensity. For long he has 
sought to lead them to the truth. Have his efforts failed? Now 
is the moment to see. Think of the suspense! But the Master has 
not long to wait. Peter, the impetuous and active leader and spokes- 
man of the apostolic band, immediately replies: “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” Jesus has not failed. Success 
is his. Here is one at least who understands. Rome may shine in 
her splendor, the Jewish nation spurn the Galilean peasant, the 
people think of him only as a prophet; but Peter, at least, is con- 
vinced that he is the Messiah and none else. -It is an assured con- 
viction—calm, mature; so mature as to be able to bear the strain of 
the Messiah’s sufferings and death—an idea abhorrent to the Jewish 
mind, but advocated openly by Jesus for the first time on this occasion. 
Of their own will have they come to this conclusion; there has been 
no coercion, no persuasion. Heaven has opened their eyes, and they 
have seen. And now is the moment to declare the effect or conse- 


quence of this voluntary confession. “I say unto thee that thou - 


art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my é««Ano/a, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” /There was to be a new 
Israel, in which Peter should be first; a community or brotherhood 
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of men, with Peter as the corner-stone, against which the very gates 
of hell, the emblem of invincibility to the ancient world, should not 
prevail. 

This is the first explicit intimation which we have of the church. 
The words break suddenly from the Master’s lips. They seem to 
presage a line of thought long entertained, and to voice an intention 
determined upon in silence, but now, at the opportune moment, 
publicly proclaimed. The é««Anola was no new idea, no sudden 
fancy, but rather a mature conviction. The Christian church is 
no mere mechanical creation; it is a vital thing. The church is 
necessitated by the very nature of Christianity. Had Jesus enter- 
tained no thought of founding a church, and had he taken no steps 
to found one, the church would have resulted necessarily, Christianity 
being what it is in both life and truth. Truth tends to association 
and organization; life, to expression and embodiment. This is 
natural law. The psychologist’s maxim, “All mental states are 
followed by activity of some sort,” finds illustration here. The 
church would have resulted had Jesus taken no active steps con- 
sciously to utilize this law. But Jesus, here as elsewhere, puts him- 
self into line, if we may so speak, with the laws of nature, and con- 
sciously co-operates with them, or, better, makes them serve his 
ends. Any great idea or thought born into the world of men attracts 
to itself kindred spirits, and usually becomes an organizing force. 
History is replete with such movements. It was inevitable, therefore, 
apart from any direct action of the Master, that such great ideas as 
those of Jesus of Nazareth should become an organizing principle 
in the life of the world. How naturally, too, would this be brought 
about when the fundamental thoughts of our Lord were the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man! That this truth was 
present to the master-intellect of Jesus we fully believe, and to it 
we attribute that characteristic optimism which impelled him to 
form only the nucleus of a society in the persons of the Twelve; and, 
to quote the words of England’s foremost New Testament scholar, 
Dr. Sanday, “after the manner of the divine operations in nature, 
he was rather content to plant a germ with indefinite capacities of 
growth, than thought it necessary to fix in advance the details of 


organization.” 
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Jesus at Cesarea-Philippi had a vision, superb and glorious, of a 
great nation or brotherhood of men, a family of God in which the 
all-important thing should be the sovereignty of the law of love. 

Turning now to the second and last mention of the church in the 
gospels, we see the aspect of brotherhood more clearly revealed. 
This utterance presupposes the earlier utterance. Christianity is 
nothing if it is not practical. When a wrong is committed against us 
by a Christian brother or sister, Jesus tells us that offended dignity 
must yield to ardent desire for reconciliation. The spiritual condi- 
tion of the offender must prompt us to the rescue. ‘Go and tell him 
his fault between thee and him alone.” Seek a private interview 
and understanding. ‘If he will hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
brother;” yes, gained him anew for the brotherhood of man. “But 
if he will not hear thee, take with thee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be established.” 
Following the Old Testament precedent of witnesses, the principle 
of arbitration is to be utilized. Arbitrators, disinterested, whose 
eyes are not blinded by passion or self-interest, who can bring moral 
influence to bear in effecting a settlement, and who can testify to 
what has occurred, must be sought. But should the offender remain 
obdurate, as the last resort, “tell it unto the church,” the é««Ane/a, 
the last court of appeal. It is contended by some—we think unjusti- 
fiably—that é««Anola here is the Jewish é««Anoia; but surely, 
if this be true, the principle involved is no less applicable to the 
Christian é««Anola or community of believers in Jesus. Should 
the brother not hearken to the advice and exhortation of the church, 
“let him be for thee”—i. e., in thy estimation—‘“as a heathen and 
a publican.” In other words, he is self-excommunicated. There 
is to be, and there can be, no brotherly intercourse with him, for he 
will not act the part of a brother. The church is also informed that 
its decisions will be ratified in heaven. And to render the exercise of 
this tremendous power credible and reasonable, Jesus promises to 
the supplicating church—pleading for the renewal of brotherhood— 
divine illumination, so that the decisions of the congregation may 
accord with the mind of God. The ideas of the é««Anola are 
here most clearly brought out by the Master; they are fellowship 
with God and the brotherhood of man. The sin against the church 
is the sin against love—love for the brethren. 
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If the method of Christ was followed consistently and scrupulously, 
what a vast step toward the peace of the world would be taken! 
Exercised in Christian parishes and congregations, and everywhere 
among Christian people, it might offend some; and others might snap 
their fingers in the face of all attempts at reconciliation, seeking 
refuge in some other parish, or denomination, to be welcomed by 
some ignoble, perhaps rejoicing, clergyman or minister. Thus 
the effort would often be rendered abortive. But should all religious 
bodies, parishes, and congregations rise to the height of the Master’s 
teaching, such unseemly conduct would be impossible, and general 
Christian sentiment would compel to godly union and concord. 

That this is the ideal of Jesus, no one can doubt; but, alas! it is 
far from realization. The church of Jesus Christ is today weakest 
in that which should be its most salient characteristic — heartfelt, 
unlimited brotherhood. Of theoretical brotherhood, perhaps of 
latent brotherhood, we have enough; but of actual, energizing 
brotherhood we have far too little. Within the church itself class 
and social distinctions—wealth, culture, education, and intelligence, 
and many other things—enter to mar the sense of brotherhood. 
Consequently the masses drift away from the church. The severest 
indictment ever received by the Christian church is the existence and 
the immense popularity of the many fraternal organizations. Con- 
viviality and selfishness are neither the source nor the mainstay of 
these; indeed, their presence is a mighty protest against existing 
conditions, the eloquent witness to the innate craving of the human 
heart for brotherhood, the confession that it cannot be found in the 
church of Jesus Christ, and the abundant indication that men have 
set out to find it for themselves. Did the church of Jesus even 
measurably attain its ideal, their raison d’étre would cease to exist. 
And, sad to relate, one of the chief forces militating against the sense 
of brotherhood arises from the church’s failure to appreciate the 
essential meaning of é«xAnoia. Essential means something that 
is necessary to the constitution or existence of a thing. The spirit 
of brotherhood is an essential of the church of Jesus. Orthodoxy 
of creed and orthodoxy of ministry are well, but orthodoxy of spirit 
is better. In interpreting é««Anova primarily of ministry or creed 
we commit an egregious blunder. This splendid word of the gospel 
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turns the thought away from the institutional and speaks of the 
social, the moral, the ethical; of a brotherhood, not primarily of an 
organization. He who best fulfils the terms of human brotherhood 
belongs to the true church of Christ. ‘He that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven, the same is my mother and sister and 
brother.” To do the will is to belong to the family of God: the 
church is the family of God. 

Returning to first principles, we find that é««Anoéa, as used in 
the gospels, is comprehensive enough to include the historic churches 
of Christendom, the Protestant communions, and that large num- 
ber of men and women who, unaffiliated with either Catholicism 
or Protestantism, manifest “practical recognition of the Lord- 
ship of Jesus” in their lives. The word is large enough to take 
in those who are frequently outside the church; to render valid 
the ministries now deemed invalid or irregular; to break down 
many figments of the ecclesiastical imagination now sundering 
man; and to include all, who acknowledge the messianic Lord- 
ship of Jesus, in one noble and triumphant whole. What could 
do more to advance this spirit of brotherhood among men than 


the free and full recognition of this fact? The church, which was . 


to be the mighty embodiment and exponent of the brotherhood of 
man, has been, and is today, the scene of the keenest violation of 
that sense, and largely, as we believe, because the fundamental 
meaning of é««Anola was neither understood nor borne in mind. 
“Tf the salt shall have lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted ?” 
The unity of the early church was due to the vivid consciousness of 
brotherhood; the first step toward a ministry grew out of the sense 
of outraged brotherhood; and if church unity is ever to come in 
the future, it will come, and come only, through a deepening con- 
viction of the undeniable brotherhood of all who are seeking to 
possess the mind, the spirit, and the life of Jesus—brotherhood 
which outweighs all differences. He labors best for church unity 
who seeks to deepen the sense of Christian brotherhood; not he 
who advocates impracticable schemes which will prove but irides- 
cent dreams. 

The history of Christianity has been largely the history of mis- 
placed emphasis; but happily the day of ecclesiasticism is passing, 
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and the day of vital Christianity is dawning. Prior to the Refor- 
mation we have the era of triumphant ecclesiasticism. Since the 
Reformation the age of creedal statement has held well-nigh sovereign 
sway; but signs are not wanting that our own time is witnessing 
an ever-increasing return to Christianity in its simplicity, its pris- 
tine power and beauty. To understand the large and generous 
meaning of éx«Ano/a, as it is used in the gospel of Matthew, is a 
step in that direction. It means the dissipation of prejudice; the 
acceptance of the true instead of the false; the placing of emphasis 
upon the unifying bond of brotherhood; the dethronement of 
invidious distinctions; the absence of all taint of insulting conde- 
scension. Above all, it will banish from the world forever that 
most unjustifiable and obnoxious of world-wide and omni-denomi- 
national phenomena, the prolific source of religious animosity, 
the inveterate opponent of brotherhood—the ecclesiastic. We 
mean the man who is the incarnation of provincialism; who for- 
gets that he was a man before he was a clergyman; who, as a clergy- 
man, takes but little interest in, and has but little to do with, the 
larger affairs of life—political, educational, social, temporal— 
remaining but a cipher in his community, so far as these are con- 
cerned; the victim of that most fallacious of heresies, the divorcing 
of the sacred and the secular. We mean the man who also forgets 
that he was a minister of Christ, pledged to his undying service 
and to profound sympathy with every movement for God and 
righteousness, from the Church of Rome, with her noble and demo- 
cratic Pius X, all along the line, to the Salvation Army; pledged 
to these by baptism long before he assumed the ministerial yoke 
of his respective denomination. We mean the man who loves 
his sect more than his fellow-man, more than the universal priest- 
hood of all Christians; whose eyes are blind to the distinct excel- 
lencies and achievements of other religious bodies; the man of 
little weight, narrow vision, circumscribed sympathy; the bane 
of the church, and often met with. Such a man reverses the order 
of nature and of chronology; he is a violation of their laws. Ade- 
quate appreciation of the essential meaning of é««Anoia would 
rid the world of him, and in his stead would give a band of strong, 
large-visioned, spiritually minded men, who would remember that 
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they were first men; that nothing of concern to man was foreign 
to them; that, secondly, they were ministers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ; and, last but not least, they are clergymen of their respec- 
tive denominations, and that this relationship only accentuates, 
intensifies, and consecrates the former obligations. Such men 
will the é««Anola of Jesus give us; and it means the passing for- 
ever of that hapless and hopeless mediocrity which now so often, 
by virtue of its very mediocrity, basks in the sunshine of ecclesi- 
astical favor and preferment, and the elevation of that substan- 
tial worth and avowed ability which often pine and wither, unnoticed 
and unappreciated. 


ST. PAUL 7 
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THE VALUE OF THE IDEA OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


PROFESSOR JAMES ORR, D.D. 
United Free Church College, Glasgow, Scotland 


A dominant idea in the higher theology since the time of Kant has 
undoubtedly been that which we may name moral teleology—the idea 
that the world exists for a moral end, is to be read in the light of a 
moral purpose, and can be rightly interpreted only when everything 
in nature and spirit is viewed as subservient to the realization of a 
kingdom of “‘the good” in humanity, or what Kant, borrowing from 
Christianity, calls a “kingdom of God.” It is a great fact, not to 
be overlooked, that this idea of the kingdom of God has reasserted 
itself in the most diverse theological schools and systems in modern 
times. 

We are not of those who think that the idea of the kingdom of God- 
is the best rubric under which to subserve the total contents of the 
theological system. The doctrine of the kingdom of God falls 
within the scheme of theology, as defining the last great end of the 
divine workings, instead of standing above it as the all-embracing 
category under which we can properly compress that wealth of sub- 
jects relating to God, man, the world, sin, Christ, redemption, which, 
in their various aspects and relations, it is the province of theology to 
investigate. Of greater value in theological science is the use that 
can be made of this idea as furnishing the natural bond between 
Christian theology and Christian ethics. It is par excellence the idea 
which is fitted to bring about the union of these departments in an 
organic way—a service the more needed since these departments 
have hitherto stood too far apart, or have been only externally and 
loosely related. The conception of the kingdom of God does this 
service by introducing the idea of one end—God’s own end—which 
is also an aim; by setting before the individual as his life-task the 
realization of that which is also God’s own final end in the creation, 
government, and redemption of his world. However, it is not so 
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much this scientific use of the idea of the kingdom of God as it is its 
practical value for the life and work of the church, in view of present- 
day needs, on which it is proposed in the present paper to offer a 
few suggestions. 

Naturally we shall be expected to begin with some definition of 
the idea of the kingdom of God, and this, it is well known, is a task 
of no small difficulty. The idea was much in the mind of the Master; 
the name was often on his lips; the conception dominates his teaching. 
Yet the complaint is often heard that there is something indefinable 
and elusive about this idea; that it is an idea of such fulness, with so 
many facets, that we cannot easily bring it under any single formula; 
that though, in a sense, it is the simplest expression for Christ’s gospel, 
in another sense it is the most elastic and indefinite, and theologians 
are even yet disputing what is the right meaning to be attached to 
it. In great measure, no doubt, this is true. It is one of the 
reasons, we think, which makes the idea unsuitable for systematic 
use. But for our present purpose the fact that the idea of the kingdom 
of God is an idea—is less a dogma than an inspiration—may be 
found to be a gain, rather than a drawback. It is as a practical 
force or power that we desire to regard it, and in such a relation a 
very simple definition may suffice. Will it be objected to if we describe 
it simply as denoting the supremacy of God, or of God’s will, in human 
hearts and in human affairs, and in every department of these affairs ? 
The kingdom of God begins within—in the introduction of a prin- 
ciple of divine rule into the individual heart; but it is not intended 
to remain within. It is implanted that it may work itself out—a 
favorite conception of the saintly Neander—into all the spheres and 
circles and relations of our earthly existence; into our family life, our 
social life, our civil life, our commercial life, our national life, into 
our science and literature and art, as well as into our distinctively 
ecclesiastical and religious life. But the aim throughout is still 
the same—to bring all into subjection to the will of God, to make 
God’s will prevail. ‘Thy kingdom come; thy will be done, on 
earth as it is in heaven.” The church exists for the specific purpose 
of bringing in this kingdom of God among men; and by its fitness as 
an instrument to accomplish this end it will, in all its branches, finally 
be judged. 
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Here, then, we have an idea large enough, comprehensive enough, 
grand enough, for every purpose of inspiration, yet surely, in this 
general form, not in any way obscure; sufficient, at least for every regu- 
lative purpose. Let us now see in how direct a way it bears upon our 
Christian life and work as fellow-laborers with God in the realiza- 
tion of his own great end. 

There is a very general feeling that the church today is not making 
the headway it ought among the masses of our people. There is, 
as everyone must recognize, a vast and growing population in our 
great cities which is supremely indifferent to the church, and to what 
is going on in it; which goes on its way outside the church much as 
if no church existed; whose aims, ideals, and interests are wholly 
foreign to those of the church, and in many ways antagonistic to it. 
We need not wholly blame the church for this, but it will be difficult 
to show that the church does not bear some share of the blame. 
Where, then, does the root of the church’s failure lie? May it not 
be that one reason, at least, of this apparently growing alienation 
from the church is simply that the church itself has so lamentably 
come short of presenting to the world the spectacle of an organization 
which has for its supreme end the making of God’s will to prevail, 
really prevail, in the hearts and lives of men? Is not one cause of 
alienation from the church simply the fact that, through our divisions, 
our sectarianisms, our secularity, the whole idea of the church has 
been dragged down into the dust, has become a conception so poor, 
so tame, so parochical, so worldly, that all power of inspiration for 
nobler minds has well-nigh gone out of it? And what is the remedy ? 
May not one part, at least, be found in moving back on this idea, 
Christ’s own idea, of the kingdom of God as a watchword for our 
Christian life and work? That idea, at least, has not yet become satu- 
rated with denominational associations. When we speak of “church” 
in these times, it is difficult to rid the mind of what is sectarian. 
We think inevitably of “Episcopal” church, of “Congregational” 
church, of “ Presbyterian” church, of “Baptist” church, of “ Metho- 

‘dist” church. But we have not yet, God be thanked, gone the length 
of speaking of an Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, 
Methodist, Baptist “Kingdom of God.” That term still stands for 
the greater unity in which we are all embraced, and for the common 
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end for which we all profess to labor. Here, then, if we mistake not, 
is the idea from which may come a true vivifying of the church; 
which will enable it to regain, if the idea is taken up in right earnest, 
something of its lost hold on the minds and consciences of men. The 
church will be felt to be something worth living, working, praying, 
sacrificing for, if men once grasp the idea that it does not exist for 
itself, but as a means for making God’s will supreme in all depart- 
ments of our human life—for bringing in God’s kingdom. 

Not merely, however, on the general idea of the church, and its 
function in humanity, but on every part of our practical Christian 
activity, will the acceptance of this living ideal of the kingdom of 
God have an ennobling and fructifying effect. 

It will have an ennobling effect, first, upon the idea of Christian 
work itself; for the very highest point of view from which we can 
contemplate any portion of our Christian service is when we conceive 
of it as one of the ways of advancing the kingdom of God among 
men—as a form of cooperating with God himself in his own great 
end of bringing in his kingdom. Sure we are that the idea of work- 
ing for the kingdom of God will for a myriad of minds have a power 
of inspiration which the idea of working for a “church” no longer 
possesses. But, further, it will have, not simply an ennobling, but 
an immensely broadening effect on the idea of Christian work. Work 
for the Kingdom of God is in its nature a far broader conception 
than that which we customarily associate with work for the church. 
It is an idea which, as we have seen, embraces a// the relations of 
our lives, and sets before us the aim of making God’s will prevail in add. 
It rebukes that narrow kind of goodness—which is rather to be 
deemed goodiness—which is too good to interest itself in the public, 
social, or civic well-being of the country; which eschews the duties 
of active citizenship, and taboos interest in literature, science, art, 
scholarship—the newspaper even—as belonging to the sphere of the 
“world”; which exalts religion, but does not see that religion is vital 
only when it embraces the whole domain of human existence in its 
loving and sanctifying regard. 

And there is yet-another service—perhaps the greatest—the uni- 
fying effect which this idea of the Kingdom of God is fitted to have 
on all our work in life. For this idea it is, clearly, which presents us 
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with the one grand, all-comprehensive end in life; an end which 
co-ordinates, relates, and brings to a single focus all the scattered 
endeavors and activities which make up our life. There is nothing 
in a Christian man’s life, whether in his sacred or in his secular 
activity, which need, or ought, to lie outside this grand dominating 
purpose. It brings life to a unity, binds it in a golden chain to a 
heavenly end, and draws down heaven into every part of it. 

In every aspect, therefore, we see that this great idea of Jesus has 
in it a power of moral and spiritual leverage for the uplifting of both 
church and world, of which the church itself seems yet but dimly 
aware. 
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THE MESSAGE OF MICAH 


REV. JOHN TAYLOR, Lirt.D. 
Winchecombe, England 


Two men belonging to the goodly fellowship of the prophets 
helped forward the reformation which distinguished the reign of 
Hezekiah. As has so often happened, the coadjutors had little in 
common except their devotion to the same cause. The one, Isaiah, 
was of gentle birth and endowed with all the best qualities of scholar, 
poet, and statesman. Micah, on the other hand, was a plebeian, 
with no pretensions to literary distinction or far-reaching influence. 
His father’s name was unknown to the scribes who added a super- 
scription to his prophecies.* He was a provincial, living in the village 
of Moresheth, a dependency of the Philistine city Gath, and giving 
no evidence in his writings of those vivid impressions of city life which 
would be felt by a resident in Jerusalem. But the living in a small 
country place did not then imply that one was out of touch with the 
affairs of the great world. An English village a hundred years ago 
was a long way removed from the capital in thought and sentiment. 
And in the still earlier days when place-names were being given, the 
inhabitants of one of our secluded valleys were so cut off from their 
fellows that they would call a rock Eagle Crag or a small sheet of 
water Blea Tarn, quite unaware that on the other side of the hill the 
same titles were being affixed to other cliffs and waters. In the East 
it has ever been different: news permeates in an astounding fashion, 
and public business has always been known and canvassed in the 
informal village parliaments. To call a man a rural prophet is not 
to say that he was ignorant. And the exceeding minuteness of the 
Kingdom of Judah made everybody conversant with the things that 
concerned the nation. The most distant town was not more than 


t The prophets might be arranged in two classes: those whose father’s name is 
given—Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, Jonah, Zephaniah, Zechariah; and 
those where it is omitted—Amos, Micah, Obadiah, Habakkuk, Nahum, Haggai, and 
the anonymous Malachi. In several instances it is easy to detect the reason for the 
insertion or omission. 
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fifty miles from the metropolis. Still we must admit that the range 
of Micah’s ideas was not very wide. Unlike the shepherd-prophet 
Amos, he utters no oracles against the adjacent tribes. Unlike his 
own continuator in the sixth and seventh chapters, he has little to 
say to the general public. His concern is with the conduct of the 
upper classes. From him they may learn what men of lower rank 
and greater worth think about them. And there is little variety either 
in the tone or the substance of his addresses. His theme is the 
prevalence of a few grave sins and the consequences which must 
follow: 
Sad privilege is mine, to show 
What hour, which way, the bitter streams will flow. 

He is one of those narrow men, possessed of or possessed by a single 
idea, who, by reason of the pertinacity with which they have ham- 
mered at it, have driven it like a wedge into the conscience of their 
fellows. Elijah the Tishbite, Ignatius Loyola, Wesley, John Howard 
—there are other interests in human life besides those which these 
men represented. But in every such case concentration was the secret 
of power. “Yes,” a monk said, “I have but one window; still it 
looks toward heaven.” 

We must distinguish between the genuine products of Micah’s 
pen and the accretions which have gathered around them. It is 
impossible to read the seven chapters of the book without perceiving 
that the transcribers of the Old Testament, here as elsewhere, have 
been careful to preserve the anonymous literature which they deemed 
valuable. For this we are greatly their debtors. But for it we should 
have missed the noblest summary of God’s will in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures (Mic. 6:8), and one of the most moving proclamations of his 
grace (Mic. 7:18). With the obvious exception? of 2:12, 13, the 
first three chapters belong to Micah. The great bulk of the remain- 
ing chapters is of later date. The three from his pen are made up 
of fragments,’ notes which indicate the salient points of his dis- 
courses. These speeches were delivered on occasions separated 


2 No one would stultify himself by introducing the promise of a triumphant return 
from captivity into the midst of threatenings of disaster, especially when no express 
mention of the exile had yet been made. 

3 Note the hiatus hetween 3:3 and 3:4. From 3:3 the speaker doubtless went on 
to announce the approaching judgment, in the midst of which we find ourselves in 3:4. 
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from each other by moderately long intervals of time. Part, at least, 
of the first chapter comes from immediately before the fall of Samaria, 
722 B.C. (1:6, 7). The minatory verse 3:12 was spoken within the 
reign of Hezekiah (Jer. 26:18), who probably did not ascend the 
throne till 715 B.C.4 

It was said just now that the prophet’s attention was concentrated 
on the behavior of the powerful. At the outset, however, he draws 
no distinction between the classes and the masses. “For the trans- 
gresssion of Jacob is all this, and for the sin’ of the house of Israel. 
What® is the transgression of Jacob? Is it not Samaria? And 
what is the sin of the house of Judah?’ Is it not Jerusalem?” 
Samaria and Jerusalem stand for the entire life and character of their 
respective countries. And they are a mass of corruption. Their 
very name is equivalent to the word “transgression.” They are sin 
and nothing else. That is the countryman’s verdict on the town. 
He sees its wickedness so plainly that he has no eyes for other features. 
Perhaps a townsman would have called attention to the zeal and 
splendor with which worship was offered at the two great centers. 
At Jerusalem men would speak of the “‘temple, how it was adorned 
with goodly stones and offerings.” In our own day the followers of 
Dr. Johnson, who preferred Fleet Street to all green fields, are many. 
And they can give reasons. The eager life which is evolved where 
multitudes strike fire from each other; the enterprises of pith and 
moment which can be taken up by a great community; the public 
spirit of able workers who have ideals of education, sanitation, and 
beauty, and spend their lives for the realization of these; the magnifi- 
cent devotion of the men and women who go down into the depths 
to save the submerged; the possibilities of culture and refinement 


4 Even if the earlier date for his accession, 728 B.C., be adopted, there are a 
definiteness and finality in 3:12 which characterize a later period than that in which 
1:9 originated. 

5s The LXX has the singular, and this is supported by the parallelism. 

6 Literally, who. The reference here, as in other passages where our idiom requires 
what, is to the people inhabiting a place and implied in the mention of it. 

7 It would be meaningless to assert that Jerusalem is “the high-places of Judah.” 
The parallelism requires “sin:” the LXX, Syriac, and Targum all read “the sin of 
the house of Judah.” The word “‘sin’’ accidentally dropped out of the Hebrew text, 
and its word for “house,’’ which had thus lost all relevance, was altered into the very 
similar-looking word for “high-places.”’ 
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which are to be found only where wealth is accumulated—these 
refuse to be overlooked. Yet there is the. other side. Who can 
contemplate the slum life of a modern capital without feeling that 
the ideals of religion cannot possibly be realized there? There, too, 
temptations are concentrated, unhealthy excitements abound, sins 
can be committed without restraint, detection, or punishment. 
Juvenal complained that the Rome of his day had become the recep- 
tacle for all the vices of the East,* and Samuel Johnson found his 
own beloved city 
the needy villain’s general home, 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome, 


With eager thirst, by folly or by fate, 
Sucks in the dregs of each corrupting state. 


Moral, as well as economic, reasons justify the anxiety with which 
thoughtful men regard the depletion of the country, the repletion of 
the towns. 

When Micah turns to the class with which he is especially con- 
cerned, he finds them wholly occupied in increasing their possessions, 
and that not by fair means, but by oppressing the weak. They 
could not sleep for thinking how this might be done. They lay in 
bed forming their plans and were up with the dawn to carry them 
into execution (2:1, 2). Micah’s great contemporary describes the 
method: “Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay field to 
field, till there be no room, and ye be made to dwell alone in the midst 
of the land” (Isa. 5:8). They succeed in establishing themselves as a 
small class of rich men, at the cost of creating a very large class of 
very poor. ‘‘They make a solitude and call it peace.”” Much the 
same course was pursued by English landowners in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. 


They consume, destroy, and devour whole fields, houses, and cities. For 
look in what parts of the realm doth grow the finest and therefore dearest wool, 
these noblemen and gentlemen, yea, and certain abbots . . . . inclose all into 
pastures; they throw down houses, they pluck down towns, and leave nothing 
standing, but only the church to be made a sheephouse The husband- 
men be thrust out of their own, or else by coveyne and fraud or by violent oppres- 
sion they be put besides it; or by wrongs and injuries they be so wearied that 
they be compelled to sell all.» 

8 Sat., III, 60-65. ~ 9 Utopia, Part I. 
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The modern methods are different, but the spirit and aim are 
identical. The great combinations by which the markets are ruled 
are unblushingly self-regarding, altogether careless as to who goes 
down before them. 

It is the disposition, even more than the result, which arouses 
the prophet’s indignation. These magnates of Judah ask only one 
question: “Have we the power to do this?” If it were inquired, 
“Have you the right ?”’ they would smile and go on. That is one of 
the temptations to which men in high position are exposed. They 
need the reminder that 

it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant. 
It was but a few days ago that an English judge, summing up a case, 
remarked that he doubted whether “he lived in a country where 
despotic rule over tied slaves or serfs was out of fashion.’’ Most of 
us have reason to examine our conscience as to our behavior toward 
inferiors. 

The prophet assumes that his hearers have considered such ques- 
tions. His query to the “heads of Jacob and rulers of the house of 
Israel” is: “Is it not for you to know judgment?” (Mic. 3:1.) 
When Jeremiah was discouraged by the ignorance and callousness 
of the populace, he made a like appeal: “I will get me unto the great 
men, and will speak unto them; for they know the way of the Lord, 
and the judgment of their God” (Jer. 5:5). He was not flattering 
“the great men,’ but was proceeding on a reasonable supposition. If 
they do not understand the requirements of righteousness, who will ? 
They have ampler leisure for attaining wisdom, and less need to deviate 
from it. Wordsworth describes a man thus: 


Happy and quiet in his cheerfulness, 

He had no painful pressure from without, 
That made him turn aside from wretchedness 
With coward fears. He could afford to suffer 
With those whom he saw suffer. 


Even so can the heads and rulers afford to know the right and act on 
it. Theirs is the high privilege of understanding the foundations on 
which the welfare of society rests. They are the natural representa- 
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tives of broad, unselfish, generous views. Pity the poor souls which 
are made small, hard, and angular by the cruel struggle for a bare 
subsistence! Their limitations are not to be imputed to them for 
unrighteousness. But sympathies, tender and quick, are to be 
expected from those who have not been cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined. 

The sentences which follow sting like whipcord. That is because 
of the connection—or shall we call it the lack of connection ?— 
between them and this assumption: “You heads and nobles ought 
to know what is fair.” These are the men from whom so much 
was to be expected. And this is what they are: “hating goodness 
and loving wickedness; plucking off their skin from off them, and 
their flesh from off their bones; who also eat the flesh of my people, 
and they flay their skin from off them, and break their bones; yea, 
they drop them in pieces as flesh in the pot and as meat in the midst 
of the caldron.” The reiteration of these distasteful figures brings 
out the indignity under which the speaker and the people smart— 
a worse indignity than the Moabites inflicted on the king of Edom 
when they burned his bones for lime (Amos 2:1). For there are 
living men who can feel the contumely. And when men are treated 
as cattle rather than as human beings, the degraded humanity which 
is thus created has an ugly habit of avenging itself, sometimes by that 
habitual criminality which is a dangerous war against society, some- 
times by fierce revolutions. The Marquis d’Evémonde in Charles 
Dickens’ tale thinks nothing of his coach being driven over a peasant 
lad; the reply takes the form of midnight assassination, the tumbril, 
and the guillotine. For the safety of society, to say nothing of 
higher motives, it is advisable to respect the image of God in man. 

The prophet is a seer. Veils drop from before his eyes and 
realities are visible. The heads of Jacob and the princes of Judah 
might point to their ivory palaces and houses of squared stones. 
He exclaims: “They build up Zion with blood, and Jerusalem with 
injustice.” These are the building materials: for mortar, the blood 
of the men whose lives have been sacrificed to swell the oppressor’s 
gains; for stones and timber, the unscrupulousness and injustice 
which have grasped at everything. Out of these has the whole fabric 
of apparent prosperity been reared. There is a pathetic Scotch 
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song in which the fishwives bid the buyers remember that the “caller 
herrin” are the “souls of men,” the lives of the men who risk all for 
their children’s bread. But that is by their own choice and the 
ordering of Providence. Far otherwise is it when speculators make 
fortunes by ruining the unwary. What epithets would be strong 
enough for the false statements by which the widow and the orphan 
are gulled? It is a novelist, not a professed moralist, who paints the 
picture of a schemer rigging the market, and hearing that the success 

_of his move has driven an honest man to commit suicide: ‘‘‘We have 
put our hands to the plow, and we must not let homicide stop us.’ 
So saying, he steadied his nerves with a glass of brandy, and prepared 
for the labors of the day.” 

In his Histoire du peuple d’Israel,?° Renan represents the attitude 
of the great prophets toward the leading men of their day as one of 
opposition to necessary abuses. The rulers were bringing the nation 
into line with the general movement of humanity, and the evils against 
which Isaiah and Micah protested were inevitable accompaniments 
of the transition from the old order to the new. If this is correct, 
our sympathies will need to be divided. We shall pity the sufferers 
without severely blaming the oppressors. We shall remember De 
Mandeville’s ‘Fable of the Bees,” who lived in their hives like men, 

Millions endeavoring to supply 

Each other’s lust and vanity, 
and his doctrine that the enrichment of the commonwealth is due 
to the push and activity of persons seeking their private gain. And 
so it is. The manifold improvements in the material condition of 
society, the inventions which have brought unnumbered comforts 
to the poor man’s door, the swift means of communication which 
have added so much to the comfort and pleasure of life, have originated 
for the most part in the worker’s determination to advance his own 
interests. It is a waste of time to declaim against this motive. We 
cannot put back the clock. The dreams of reorganizing society on 
simpler lines have stopped short of realization. Coleridge and 
Southey never reached Susquehanna, and, if they had, the pantiso- 
cratic scheme would have failed. ‘The Franciscan Order abandoned 
one of the main principles of its founder before he was taken from its 

10 Vol. II, p. 496, and in many other places. 
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head. Yet there are two channels along which the influence of Micah 
and his peers may freely run. We may keep an open eye for the 
plentiful crop of injustices which spring up one after another out of 
our social and industrial system, can set them in the light of publicity 
and seek remedies. And we can oppose, in every possible way— 
chiefly by example—the current belief that the acquisition of wealth 
is man’s summum bonum. We can stand aside from the rush and 
hurry. Much as the world owes to the progress of civilization, man- 
kind would not have been one whit less happy if the rate of advance 
had been a little slower. Fewer crimes would have been committed; 
there would have been less feverishness, more serenity of mind, more 
both of leisure and disposition to occupy ourselves with the things of 
the spirit. A world poorer in gold and diamonds would have been 
richer in happiness, righteousness, and good-will. The community 
cannot be expected to follow the exceptional men in the details of 
their conduct, but Emerson’s saying concerning Thoreau expressés 
a by no means unworthy ideal: ‘He chose to be rich by making his 
wants few, and supplying them himself.” 

Micah does not lay so much stress on the prevalent sensuality as 
some of his brethren. Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah use far stronger 
language. But he was not unaware of the evil: “If a man walking 
in wind and falsehood do lie, saying I will prophesy" unto thee of 
wine and of strong drink; he shall even be the prophet of this people.” 
Any promise of the means of self-indulgence was welcome to their 
ears. Our conversation naturally turns on the subjects we are 
interested in. And, therefore, by our words we are justified or con- 
demnei. That suggests a serious outlook for a considerable section 
of modern society, in which no mention is heard of anything save 

11 It is impossible to find a satisfactory rendering of the word used here and in vs. 
6, or to determine with confidence the exact shade of meaning with which it was first 
applied to prophecy. It is used of the clouds dropping rain, the mountains dripping 
with new wine, the lips of a woman dropping honied words, the speech of the prophets. 
Kautzsch, p. 653 of the extra volume of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, thinks it pre- 
serves a trace of the frenzy in which the earlier prophets spoke, and “means primarily 
to let drop, sc. slaver, as is usual with epileptics and madmen.”’ But is there anything 
in the history of the word, so far as that is traceable, to justify the supposition? It 
seems more probable that it preserves a reminiscence of the detached utterances, the 


short oracular sentences, the less coherent words of the seers, as contrasted with long 
and sustained discourse. Our babble, prattle, chatter convey something of the idea. 
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amusements. The new play; last Sunday’s little dinner; the amount 
won or lost on a bet; the run with the hounds or the game at tennis— 
there is any quantity of talk on these subjects. Drip, drip, drip, 
fall the empty, idle words. All other fountains are dry. 

The honorable title of prophet was bestowed by their admirers 
on men who took the lead in such vain speech. As a whole, it would 
be nearer the mark to call them diviners (Mic. 3:5-7). They were 
still in the condition from which the better type of prophecy had 
emerged. In earlier times a man might be a seer, faithful to Yahweh, 
but receiving a fee from those who came to consult him (1 Sam. 9:8), 
making use, too, of occult methods, formulas of divination, and the 
like (Numb. 24:1). But prophecy, in the sense in which we usually 
take it, had shaken off all connection with divination, and had become 
a free, independent service of God, unpaid by men. To that are due 
its splendid outspokenness and fidelity. So long as God’s messenger 
to the people was paid by the people there was a danger that he might 
sell the truth to serve the hour. The diviners whom Micah knew, to 
whom the name of prophets was not yet entirely denied, foretold 
prosperity to those who satisfied their greed, and did their utmost to 
injure those who refused to gratify them (Mic. 3:5). Micah loathes 
the idea of a prophet being paid (Mic. 3:11). The greatest of the 
Greek teachers were in full sympathy with this feeling: Socrates 
and Plato refused to accept fees. Grote’? reminds us that the former 
“considered such a bargain as nothing less than servitude, robbing 
the teacher of all free choice as to persons or proceeding.” One is 
tempted to indulge the wish that the ministers of our own religion 
could occupy that untrammeled position. St. Hugh of Lincoln owed 
his bishopric to Henry II. When the occasion arose, he opposed 
the king, temperately but unflinchingly: ‘‘I know myself to be indebted 
to your Highness for my late promotion. I considered that your 
Highness’ soul would be in danger if I was found wanting in the 


12 History of Greece, Vol. VI, pp. 54. In the same connection he points out 
that in the days of the republic and early empire no Roman would consent to receive 
payment from the client whose cause he maintained in the law courts. But this did 
not continue. The satirist of the first century exclaims: “Omnia Romae cum pretio!”’ 
This stage had already been reached in Judah. Every man had his price. The judges 
received bribes, and the decisions of the priests on points of ritual or ceremonial sub- 
mitted to them wete determined by the greater or smaller amount of money brought 
by the inquirer (Mic. 3:11). 
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discharge of my duties; and therefore it was that I used the censures 
of the church when I held them to be necessary, and that I resisted 
an improp>r attempt on your part upon a stall in my cathedral.” 
We are not all St. Hughs. But we can all distinguish between 
injustice and righteousness. And at any cost we are bound some- 
times to depart from generalities, and say: “Thou art the man.” 
The essential preliminary condition is that we make ourselves masters 
of the subject in which we interpose. Nothing but harm is done by 
ignorant interference. In the labor disputes of the present day both 
employers and employed have rights; both those who toil with their 
hands and those who direct the laborer have faults. To both the 
minister of religion must speak plainly; of neither is he to be the blind 
partisan. He will need to devote far more time to the study of social 
science than his predecessors gave. And perhaps this will necessitate 
a very strong and determined effort to keep in close touch with the 
Spirit of God. 

It is time that we considered the divine attitude toward the rulers 
of Judah, as Micah understood it. Yahweh descends from his . 
temple in heaven, and in two ways bears testimony against them 
(Mic. 1:2-7). 

He bears testimony against them, first, by the storm and earth- 
quake which proclaim his presence (Mic. 1:3-4). In the ages when 
every event was ascribed to his direct action it was inevitable that the 
roar of the storm, the confusion and havoc of the earthquake, should 
be interpreted as tokens of his displeasure. Two thousand years 
later than Micah, the great Florentine preacher asserts that “famines 
and inundations, and pestilences, and many other signs of coming 
evil, announce the anger of the Almighty.” That point of view is 
no longer tenable. History and science combine to prove that no 
provision has been made for dovetailing natural phenomena into the 
details of human conduct. And the reason is not far to seek. Nature 
would cease to be natural were its processes so adjusted. We gain 
immeasurably more by the regularity of its course than we should 
by any deviations, however apparently useful. Nor has our faith 
in the reality of God’s presence and operation at all suffered. “If 
he thunder by law, the thunder is yet his voice.” We see power, 
wisdom, order everywhere. The faithful response which nature 
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makes to those who comply with her conditions, good and bad men 
alike, is a righteous thing. And Jesus has taught us to see the splen- 
did generosity of God in the sunlight and rain which come to men as 
men, not waiting to distinguish between just and unjust. 

Secondly, Yahweh bears testimony against his people by the 
destruction of Samaria and the disasters which herald the approach- 
ing ruin of Judah (Mic. 1:6-16). He reduces the former to a mere 
rubbish-heap. He devises an evil against Judah, from which the 
people shall not be able to remove their neck. Doubtless the prophet 
thought of this as accomplished by the immediate action of God 
himself. But we are more interested in noticing his sense of the 
natural connection between wrong-doing and penalty. Concerning 
Samaria he predicts: “All her graven images shall be beaten to 
pieces, and all her Asherim*’ shall be burned with fire, and all her 
idols will I lay desolate: for of the hire of an harlot she gathered 
- them, and unto the hire of an harlot shall they return” (Mic. 1:7). 
The Samaritans attributed their prosperity to the baals, the nature- 
gods of Canaan (Hos. 2:5), to whose worship they had abandoned 
themselves. Such conduct was nothing less than spiritual unchas- 
tity, unfaithfulness to him who had betrothed them to himself.'4 
Its fruits should perish in like manner as they came. The victorious 
enemy would carry off and devote to idolatrous purposes what was 
supposed to have come from idolatry. We have a proverb which 
embodies the same principle: “Come lightly, go lightly;” or, as they 
put it in the country where horse-racing is a mania; “What is got 
over the horse’s back goes under his belly.” 

Again, in the second chapter, which is directed against the nobles 
of the Southern Kingdom, they are charged with driving women out 

13 The Hebrew Bible reads “hires.” It is difficult to believe that this was Micah’s 
word. The Hebrew words for “hires” and “Asherim” are not very unlike in 
appearance. The “asherah,” or wooden pole, set up beside an altar, would be the 
right material for burning. - The phrase is used at Deut. 12:3. Neither the Syriac nor’ 
the Targum seems to have read “‘hires,’’ for the former has “objects of reverence,”’ 
and the latter ‘‘idols.” 

14 There is an alternative interpretation. Micah may be referring to temple- 
prostitutes, whose gains were devoted to the service of the nature-gods in Canaan and 
elsewhere. This disgusting institution found its way into Israel, and there is a strong 


protest at Deut. 23:18 against the acceptance of these “hires.”” But the language of 
Mic. 1:7 does not seem explicit and pointed enough to justify the interpretation. 
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of their delightful homes and children into slavery. As a recompense 
in kind, they, too, shall be expelled: “Arise ye, and depart, for this 
is not your rest, because of uncleanness that destroyeth, even with a 
grievous destruction.”” The uncleanness is moral, not ceremonial. 
Pollutions on which the priests might lay stress—e. g., involuntary 
proximity to a dead body (Numb. 6:11)—did not weigh heavily in 
a prophet’s judgment. A morally healthy man may observe such 
rules, but will ascribe to them little intrinsic value. St. Francis, 
knowing well the prejudices of his visitors, exclaimed: “You have 
come here believing that you will find a great saint. What will you 
think when you learn that I have been eating meat all through 
Advent?” It is not such things that defile the land, but unchastity, 
hard-heartedness, injustice, murder. To rid itself of these it would 
cast forth the evil-doer, as it had once got rid of the sensual Canaanites 
(Lev. 18:28). This is a practical way of declaring that vice destroys 
its perpetrator, that the sins of a nation are its ruin. Matthew - 
Arnold was not the man to make a wanton attack on France. He 
was far too enamored of her genius. But in one of his American 
lectures, bewailing the French worship of the great goddess Aselgeia, 
he avers that “for human societies it is ruin. Once admitted and 
fostered, it eats like a canker, and with difficulty can ever be brought 
to let go its hold again.”” Whatever may be the characteristic vice, 
it is a menace to the well-being of the body politic. Competent 
observers tell us that in India there is hardly such a thing as a business 
partnership between natives, because everyone knows that his asso- 
ciate would take the first opportunity of robbing him. It is easy to 
see what a hindrance this puts in the way of prosperity. Each of 
us, in his own country, can mark the presence of grave faults which 
are worse than hindrances, positive causes of weakness and decay. 
Uncleanness destroyeth. ‘‘Wickedness burneth as the fire; it devour- 
eth the briars and thorns; yea, it kindleth in the thickets of the 
forest, and they roll upward in thick clouds of smoke” (Isa. 9:18). 

Before Micah can reckon his commission to be fulfilled he must 
therefore predict the very worst that could happen: “Therefore shall 
Zion for your sake be plowed like a field, and Jerusalem shall become 
heaps, and the mountain of the house as the high-places of a forest.” 
That is his last word. His contemporary, Isaiah, relieved the somber 
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picture with here and there a hopeful touch. He was certain that 
the judgment would fall, but he clung to the belief that an elect and 
worthy remnant would survive. The difference may have been 
due partly to the fact that Isaiah was at the very center of the national 
life and was able to do somewhat toward shaping and carrying out 
measures of reform. A thinker is apt to become despondent. A 
busy worker cannot quite believe that all effort is useless. And 
when the thinker maintains that it is too late to mend, his hearers 
may prove him mistaken. For the misfortunes justly foretold are 
not absolutely predestinated. In the background of the gloomiest 
prophet’s consciousness there lay the feeling which Jeremiah puts 
into explicit language (Jer. 18: 7-10), that the execution or remission 
of the penalty depends on the manner in which the threat is received; 
the feeling which Savonarola puts in another way when he based his 
conviction that judgment was not far off on the fact that his predic- 
tions sprang from Christian doctrine. Charles Dickens showed deep 
insight into the human heart and into the gracious will of God when 
he made one of his most attractive heroes out of the man who had 
wasted all his powers, whose life seemed to himself ‘an eddy that 
turned and turned purposeless, until the stream absorbed it, and 
carried it on to the sea.”” The conviction that he could make nothing 
of it moved him to sacrifice it for others. 

King and people, somewhat to the surprise of a later generation 
(Jer. 26:18), bore with the rough speech of the Morashtite. His 
sincerity, sympathy, and strength compelled their respect. Sincerity 
has a penetrating note which is sure to touch the conscience of some 
in the crowd. Sympathy makes itself felt. And this man’s fellow- 
feeling was so deep that he already suffered in imagination what his 
countrymen would afterward experience. He treads the weary way 
of exile, stripped of the robe of ease and dignity, clad only in his 
under garments, as the prisoners will be when their brutal con- 
querors drive them into captivity. He utters the piercing wail for 
the dead which every traveler in the East has heard (Mic. 1:8): 

No joy of mine to invite the thunder down, 

No pride, the uprising whirlwind to survey. 
And it is a strong man who suffers for them thus. “TI truly,” he 
can aver, in contrast to the feeble, discredited, professional diviners 
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and prophets, “am full of power by the spirit of Yahweh, and of 
judgment and of might.” The vigor of his utterances, the spirit of 
righteousness in which they are steeped, the courage with which he 
stood almost alone against officials and aristocracy, justify the asser- 
tion. Sorrow has not made of him a weakling. 

If he found a hearing, it was not without some interruptions. ‘The 
little knots of men who gathered around him in the entrance to the 
village, some so-called prophets among the number, grew weary of 
his speech. ‘Chatter ye not—thus they chatter—ye shall not chatter 
of these things” (Mic. 2:6). He seemed to them to be always find- 
ing fault and predicting evil, like his namesake in the days of Ahab 
(1 Kings 22:8). How dare he suggest that there could be a limit to 
the divine patience with Israel? Are these his doings, these judg- 
ments and punishments? (Mic. 2:6, 7). Incredible! Surely he 
will deliver, not afflict, his people. Nay, these are his doings, and 
there is nothing strange or arbitrary in them. Had the people walked 
uprightly, his doings would have been correspondingly gracious 
(Mic. 2:7). He has changed his countenance and his hand because 
of their conduct and for their good. 

What would be the most dreadful thing, do you think? To me it seemed 
the other day that it would be for God to let any fault or wrong in me pass; for 
him not to mind, not to care about it. Better hell a thousand times than that. 
Let him forgive, splendidly, tenderly, but let it be forgiveness, not never-minding. 
Let him make every excuse, every honest excuse for us, for that is but fair; but 
let not our Father be content that one spot should be passed by, or one shade 
less than his righteousness satisfy him in us. 

So George Macdonald writes today; and Bishop Andrewes in the 
seventeenth century: 
From Thine anger, 
But yet more from Thy ceasing to be angry, 
Deliver us. 
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THE SUPREMACY OF JESUS’ LIFE AND TEACHING 


PROFESSOR GEORGE H. GILBERT, Pu.D., D.D. 
Northampton, Mass. 


In the early morning of Christian history Jesus overshadowed 
the Bible; since then the Bible has overshadowed Jesus: the Book 
rather then the Man has given law to the church. But this inversion 
of the early order cannot last forever, simply because it is false to the 
claim of Jesus; and the church of the future—a very distant future, 
perhaps—will put that claim before all others, and will acknowl- 

edge no religious standard except that which is contained in the 
revelation of Jesus. 

The pick and shovel have uncovered the buried treasures of ancient 
civilizations on the Tigris and Euphrates. The deep accumulations 
of centuries have been removed, and from the ruins of palaces and 
the imperishable remains of libraries we have become acquainted 
with the ‘claims and works of many great rulers from Sennacherib 
to Hammurabi the lawgiver. And shall it not at length be possible 
to recover and recognize the claims of Jesus, buried so long and 
deeply under the heavy débris of ecclesiastical tradition? Though 
a task far more difficult than the excavation of buried cities, shall it 
not at some time be accomplished ? 

This question of religious standards—either the Bible as a whole, 
all parts of which are equally good, or Jesus alone—is vital to Christian 
thought and life; no question is more immediately practical, or more 
plainly fundamental. As Christians we must hold that the revelation 
in Jesus is not only of higher authority than the teaching of any or 
all other persons found in Scripture, but also that it furnishes our 
only authoritative external standard. It does not contain all religious 
truth, but it tests all; it does not contain all religious truth, but it 
contains the highest truth on the greatest themes. The truth of this 
proposition in regard to the Christian standard will be admitted, one 
may hope, if it can be shown that it is a necessary inference from 
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the plain claim of Jesus. Surely his claim cannot be set aside, nor 
does any Christain wish that it should be. 

Central among the utterances of Jesus which bear directly upon 
the point before us is the claim to a unique knowledge of God. How 
he came to this knowledge we need not now inquire, and perhaps 
we can never fully know. The single matter to be considered is the 
claim itself and its open significance. The most remarkable expres- 
sion of this claim was made when the twelve apostles brought to Jesus 
the glad report of what they had done in his name on their first brief 
mission in Galilee. He saw in this report a proof that they were 
begininng to understand his kingdom, and to be impressed by its 
spirit. He therefore lifted up his heart in thanksgiving to God for 
these blessings to his disciples, and at the same time gave utterance 
to his sense of possessing an authority and a knowledge of God 
unique and absolute, saying: “All things have been delivered ‘unto 
me of my Father: and no one knoweth the Son save the Father, 
neither doth any know the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal him.” 

This consciousness of wondrous possessions, especially now the 
possession of a unique knowledge of God, was not born of a passing 
ecstasy; it was not a momentary feeling, but a deep and abiding belief. 
As such it appears in many other notable sayings of Jesus. Thus, 
when he declared that his words afforded an indestructible founda- 
tion for character, that was but another way of saying that he knew 
the Father. When he presented his own example of self-sacrificing 
service as furnishing his disciples the law of life, he did so with the 
conviction that his example manifested the Father’s will. When in 
the darkness of the last days, in the face of the apparent defeat of his 


‘mission, he assured the Twelve that his words should outlast the earth 
and the heaven, that was the natural utterance of one who was as 


sure of knowing God as he was of his own existence. In any other 
case this word would have been one of unparalleled presumption, 
and hence utterly unintelligible on the lips of Jesus. 

The claim of Jesus to a final knowledge of God not only is found 
in individual sayings whose meaning is plain, but it is inseparable 
from the claim of messiahship itself, which is distinctly implied in 
the earliest gospels. Jesus fulfilled the law and the prophets, and he 
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is-the judge of men; but both these functions obviously imply a com- 
plete knowledge of the will of God. Without such knowledge Jesus 
could not have completed the old revelation, though he might have 
added to it; and again without such knowledge embodied in his own 
character he could not be the standard by which mankind shall be 
judged. 

The claim of Jesus to have a unique knowledge of God is not at 
all the same as a claim to know whatever God knows. Jesus neither 
claimed nor showed any special knowledge of the material world, 
or of history, or of politics. That knowledge of God which permeates 
all his words and deeds was knowledge of God’s character and his 
purpose for mankind. It is plain that this knowledge which Jesus 
professed to have was exactly that which we should think necessary 
to his work as the Messiah and Redeemer of the world. He needed 
to know the will of God in order to reveal it. He needed to know 
the spirit of God in order to be like him. He needed to know his own 
nature in order to bring home to the hearts of men his knowledge of 
God. But his mission plainly did not require that he should know 
whether the earth was round or flat, whether David or some other 
man wrote Psalm 110. It did not require that he should know more 
than his contemporaries on any one of the hundred subjects of com- 
mon conversation in his day. The one subject on which he claimed 
to have superior knowledge was God. And this claim, as we have 
shown, must be reckoned among the primary certitudes of the gospel. 
One might, conceivably, doubt whether the claim was well grounded, 
but not whether it constituted a conspicuous and vital element in 
the oldest tradition of the life and teaching of Jesus. Now, this claim 
of Jesus, that he alone knew the Father and revealed him to men, 
if it is admitted to be true, makes his revelation, beyond any question, 
the final religious standard for his followers. It supersedes all 
knowledge of God that men had previously possessed, not indeed 
depriving it of value, but making it forever obsolete as a standard. 

We come now to inquire how the revelation .in Jesus stands 
related to the teaching of his disciples. Did Jesus make known 
in his life all that he had to reveal concerning the will of God, 
or did he give authority to others, either directly during his life, 
or indirectly through his spirit, to complete a revelation which he 
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had left incomplete? If Jesus completed the revelation which he 
was qualified to make, then our religious standard is contained in 
the record of his life and teaching, as far as this standard has a liter- 
ary embodiment; but if he did not complete it, then one may ask 
whether he gave authority to the writers of the other portions of the 
New Testament to supplement his revelation. 

Here again we are confronted by a simple question of historical 
fact, and fortunately it is a question which can be answered in the 
most positive and satisfactory manner. It is virtually answered by 
Jesus himself in many a fundamental declaration regarding his mis- 
sion. It is answered, for example, when he declares that his word 
is a foundation that no winds or floods can destroy. He could not 
have spoken thus if his words had contained only a fraction of his 
knowledge of God. This would have afforded a partial, not a 
complete foundation of character. Again, when he calls men unto 
him for rest; when he declares that he will build his kingdom upon 
loyalty to himself, when he tells his disciples that their eyes and ears 
are blessed because they see and hear what the prophets had in vain 
longed to experience—all these utterances plainly imply that he did 
not regard his revelation of God as fragmentary and imperfect. _ 

The same truth is clearly impressed upon the fourth gospel. Jesus 
told his disciples that he had made known to them all things which 
he had heard from the Father. This is unambiguous and positive. 
On the same evening, in the so-called “high-priestly” prayer, Jesus 
is represented as saying that he had given to his disciples the glory 
which God had given to him; that is, the glorious knowledge of 
God’s character. This likewise is explicit; and even if it cannot be 
quoted as the clear teaching of Jesus, it nevertheless has great value 
as part of an early and, on the whole, deeply sympathetic ‘interpre- 
tation of that teaching. 

So much for the words of Jesus on the point under discussion. 
Even more comprehensive in character is the argument from the 
fact that Jesus identified his revelation with himselj. It was per- 
sonal—a revelation in his own character and life. He quietly assumed, 
even according to the oldest gospels, that the personal element in 
his revelation was of paramount value. Thus, men confess or deny 
him; he does not say his word or the cause which he represents. 
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That which is more precious than the right eye and even than life 
itself is faith in him, not the acceptance of any teaching separable 
from him. His personal example furnishes the law and the motive 
for his disciples. His own filial relation to God determines their 
relation to him. Thus Jesus regarded his revelation of God as being, 
first of all, a revelation through his character and life. It is obvious, 
therefore, that it was completed when that life was completed. 
From the nature of the case, it could not be left for others to com- 
plete. Others might illustrate, unfold, and apply it to the needs 
of the world, but plainly they could not add to it. As surely as Jesus 
died and vanished from the earth, so surely did he finish the revela- 
tion of God which he was called to make; for that revelation he 
himself was. 

There are two facts which bring out into clearer light the com- 
pleteness of the argument just stated. The first is that Jesus did 
not say, or even intimate, to his disciples that they were to be revealers 
of new truth. On the contrary, he bound them to the service of that 
revelation which they had in him. They were to speak out to the 
world what he had told them in private. They were to develop the 
seed of the kingdom which he had sowed in their hearts. Their 
divine calling was to manifest his spirit. There is no suggestion in 
any words of Jesus that they were in any wise to enlarge the message 
of his gospel; they were simply to live it and preach it. It is true 
that they were to bring forth out of their treasure things new as well 
as old, but that treasure out of which they were to draw for the 
good of mankind was what they had received from him. 

One word attributed to Jesus may be thought to modify what 
has just been said. On the last evening of his life he declared, accord- 
ing to John, that he had yet many things to say to his apostles which 
they were not then able to bear, and which therefore he must leave 
for the spirit of truth to teach. Let it be granted that Jesus spoke 
these words. On what ground can one declare that these things 
which the apostles were not able to bear at that time were new truths, 
essential additions to that revelation of God which Jesus had given 
to them? There is no ground for such a declaration. The final 
thought in this passage, as also in John 14:26, is that the teaching 
by Christ’s spirit will lie within the sphere of Christ’s own revelation. 
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The Master’s word was to -be brought into fresh remembrance. 
The teaching by the Spirit is accordingly to be thought of as an 
unfolding and an application of the truth revealed in the word and 
the life of Jesus. 

The second fact of which it was said above that it would help to 
set in clearer light the argument that Jesus in his earthly life made 
a complete, not an incomplete, revelation of God, is the absence of 
any claim by his disciples that they supplemented the message of 
Jesus. Instead of setting up such a claim, they clearly regarded the 
revelation in Jesus as complete and final. They thought of themselves 
as witnesses. They spoke the things which they had seen and 
heard. Moreover, they did not profess to be qualified by special 
inspiration to interpret the fundamental revelation of Jesus. He 
assured his disciples that they should be guided into the truth; but 
of inspiration for the composition of writings, or of special inspiration 
for any one particular kind of Christian activity more than for others, 
it is plain that he said nothing. Equally plain is it that the authors 
of the New Testament writings made no claim to special inspiration 
for that work. They wrote as they spoke, and they spoke simply 
as honest Christian men. 

In conclusion, then, on this point it is to be said that the question 
of the final Christian standard is clearly settled on the authority of 
Jesus himself. That standard is not the Bible in its entirety. Kt 
does not include the Old Testament, nor does it include those writings 
of the New Testament whose purpose is to unfold and apply the 
gospel, or to record its triumphs. The standard is that revelation 
of God which Jesus gave, and the source whence that standard is 
derived is the records of the life and work of Jesus. These records 
are not themselves the standard, but they constitute a class by them- 
selves, far above the other writings of the Bible, inasmuch as they 
contain the Lord’s life and teaching. For the interpretation of these 
records the Old Testament has great and abiding value, and still 
greater value have the early Christian writings from Acts to the 
Apocalypse. No disrespect is shown to these writings when it is 
said that they are not a part of the final religious standard. They 
do not claim that quality. They all shine with a borrowed light. The 
highest element in law and prophets is hope of a divine kingdom, 
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which hope was more than realized in Jesus; and the glory of the Acts 
and the epistles is the breath of that new life which Jesus perfectly 
manifested. The gravest disrespect shown toward the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, next to man’s neglect of their spiritual teaching 
altogether, has been the foisting upon them of claims which they never 
make for themselves, and could not make. 

The supremacy of Jesus and the gospel, as has already been said, 
was recognized by the New Testament writers—that is, by Christians 
of the first and second generations—not perfectly, it is true; for those 
who had been under the law often gave to the Old Testament a regard 
that was inconsistent with their loyalty to Jesus; but recognized 


nevertheless as it has not been in the subsequent history of the church. 


How and when this early supremacy of the revelation in Jesus was 
practically lost to the consciousness of the church are questions 
which need not here be discussed. It is enough for the present pur- 
pose to say that the great theological writers of the third, fourth, and 
fifth centuries treated the Bible as a homogeneous inspired book, and 
regarded it as constituting in its entirety the final religious standard. 
No pre-eminence was accorded to the gospel. The Man who said 
that he came to fulfil the law and the prophets, that he was greater 
than Jonah and Solomon and the Temple, was not regarded as having 
any higher authority than David or Daniel or the author of Proverbs. 
Even in reference to himself his words were accounted of no greater 
value than those of any Old Testament book. Indeed, the illustrious 
theologians of the early church went to the Jewish scriptures for their 
doctrine of Christ rather than to the gospel. In this point the church 
of the Reformation and of modern times has not followed them, but 
their view of the Bible as a homogeneous inspired book has remained 
in force to the present day. The real supremacy of the revelation 
in Jesus is lost in the artificial supremacy of the Bible. 

How deep and far-reaching the contrast is between the acceptance 
of a uniformly inspired Bible and the acceptance of Jesus, as the final 
Christian standard, it needs but a little thought to perceive. The 
one standard is a book, the other a person. In appealing to the book 
the great historical doctrines have not wholly ignored Jesus; they have 
simply treated him as other biblical characters, his words as any 
other words of Scripture. Thus the significance of Jesus has been 
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obscured and dwarfed, while religious thought and theological thought 
have been largely deprived of the inspiration that he might have 
given them. 

Again, the one standard is a book which blends something of the 
false and imperfect with the true and perfect; the other standard has 
in it nothing false or imperfect. The Bible contains all sorts of 
religious teaching, from that which is comparatively low and asso- 
ciated with low moral ideals, up to that which is the highest con- 
ceivable. ‘Therefore the standard of the Bible as a uniformly inspired 
book is practically lower than the revelation in Jesus.. With the one 
standard it has been possible for centuries to defend slavery; with 
the other, it is impossible. With one standard, polygamy and con- 
cubinage may be practiced; but not with the other. One standard 
allows religious exclusiveness; the other breaks down all barriers of 
caste and selfishness. One standard contains various and mutually 
incongruous conceptions of God, now pagan or semi-pagan, again 
most spiritual and exalted; the other standard has a single and perfect 
conception. These illustrations, which might easily be increased, 
suffice to show that the standard of a uniformly inspired Bible differs 
from the standard in the revelation of Jesus as the imperfect from 
the perfect. 

Another point of contrast is that one standard is complex and 
often obscure; the other is simple and clear. The Bible is a vast and 
heterogeneous literature, whose diversity is intensified by the fact 
that certain portions of it—as Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Apocalypse— 
abound in obscure symbolism. When the Bibie as a whole is regarded 
as an inspired standard, it is possible to claim divine sanction for a 
multitude of differing and often discordant organizations, rites, cere- 
monies, and beliefs. The revelation of Jesus, on the contrary, estab- 
lished no outward organization, and, with one partial exception, no 
rites or ceremonies, and it presents only teachings that are mutually 
harmonious. The simplicity of the standard which we have in the 
revelation of Jesus is apparent in the fact that it-is a standard of 
principles, not of statutes; of principles few and of universal appli- 
cability; of principles, moreover, that are set forth in their ideal per- 
fectness in an actual character and life. It follows that this standard 
allows the largest room for freedom in Christian development, and 
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that it furnishes the purest inspiration. It may be noticed, in con- 
clusion, that the standard of the revelation in Jesus is laid upon us 
by his own inviolable authority, while the standard of an inspired 
Bible has been laid upon us by the church. 

What now, in few words, is the duty of a Christian in regard to this 
question of standards? Is it not as plain as the claim of the Master ? 
If so, it is to recognize, not in theory alone, but also in practice, that 
the revelation of God in Jesus, recorded in the gospels, is our only 
standard. This should be done as an act of personal obedience to 
Jesus, in humility and love. With this recognition of the unique 
character of the revelation in Jesus there must go whatever recon- 
struction of thought is necessary in order to bring it all into harmony 
with this position. This reconstruction ought, of course, to be carried 
out with the utmost care, in complete and intelligent fellowship with 
the thought and spirit of Jesus. The Bible exclusive of the gospel 
will not suffer by this change of view. It will mean more when we 
claim less for it. It will minister most to our service of Christ when 
we recognize that just this is its true and highest end. The acceptance 
of the claim of Jesus will inevitably tend to simplify our doctrines, to 


bring Christian disciples nearer to each other, and to give a real and 
vital exaltation to the Master, which must react in the deepening of 
spiritual religion and in a new power of Christian testimony. 


Current @pinion 


Can Society be Saved by Warnings ? 

Professor Dill in his recently published work, Roman Society from 
Nero to Marcus Aurelius, after describing the warning which philosophy 
gave the materialistic Roman civilization, asks this question: ‘‘The warn- 
ing of the pagan preacher was little heeded; the lesson was not learned 
in time. Is it possible that a loftier spiritual force may find itself equally 
helpless to arrest a strangely similar decline?” Professor Dill is not the 
first to raise this question, but it comes with special pertinence after his 
exhaustive study of the social conditions of the Roman Empire. And 
the parallelism between the days of the early church and our own is not 
purely imaginary when it comes to social dangers. There seems to be no 
marked variation in the evils which highly developed civilizations can 
produce. But the historian should learn to count assets as well as lia- 
bilities. Philosophy and Christianity did not save the Roman Empire, 
for the simple reason that no civilization can be saved by teaching. Truth 
must be embodied in conduct; ethical ideals must be so socialized as to 
express themselves in institutions, laws, and customs. It is here that our 
civilization is vastly better off than the Roman. It has a socialized Chris- 
tian ideal as a regulator and source of action. The sooner we cease to 
think of Christianity as a mere philosophy and recognize it as a way of 
living, both individually and socially, the sooner we shall see our way 
clear to still higher ethical achievements. No society will be saved by 
warnings, but a society can be saved by a social mind and conscience that 
are truly Christian. 


A New Reappearance of Marduk 


Professor Cheyne, with all the splendid service he has rendered biblical 
scholarship, has, in these later days, shown an increasing tendency to . 
confuse ingenious hypotheses with history. Certain of these hypotheses 
become almost an obsession. It was Jerahmeel in the Encyclopedia 
Biblica; it is Marduk in his recent Biblical Problems. The Babylonian 
god he has now identified with the angel Michael; and the angel Michael, 
with the son of man who is the Messiah of Dan. 7:13; the Messenger of 
Mal. 3:1; the Angel‘of his Face in Isa. 63:9; and the Angel of the Lord 
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in Gen. 48:16. It is not to be supposed that Professor Cheyne really 
believes that these persons ever were realities. Rather, like so many © 
students of comparative religion, he uses the verb “to be” of ideas and 
beliefs. Even with this interpretation, however, it is difficult for most of 
us to share in Professor Cheyne’s assurance concerning the identifications 
of ideas held by people thousands of years dead. Similarities between 
religions do not establish genetic relations. They may quite as truly rep- 
resent parallel lines of development of some common religious experience. 
No one would deny that the Babylonian thought influenced Judaism, but 
the limits of this influence must be set by reasonable evidence of historical 
relationships between Persian and Jewish thought. At the risk of appear- 
ing unscientific, we venture to suggest that it may be that the hypothesis 
of Babylonianized Jewish thought is being carried a bit too far. 


Are there Religious Criteria for History? 

In the January number of the Hibbert Journal W. A. Pickard-Cambridge 
writes concerning the ‘‘Christ of Dogma and Experience.” In this article 
is one sentence which, though incidental, is well worth attention: ‘Of the 
extent to which in modern experience the highest spiritual life is inspired 
by the influence of Jesus it is hard to find a criterion.” It is the last word 
that is important. What is the criterion by which we distinguish the 
influence of Jesus from the influence of God? Mr. Pickard-Cambridge 
finds in friendship an analogy by which the paramount personal influence 
of Jesus may be explained. To our mind, however, this leaves the question 
unanswered how one may be sure that the friendship is with the historical 
Jesus rather than with God. In other words, what is the spiritual reality 
behind the analogy? We can understand how one by a knowledge of the 
historical Jesus and his teaching might reach that attitude of soul that opens 
the way to the influences of the divine Spirit. We can understand the New 
Testament doctrine of the union of the believer with the Holy Spirit. 
The further doctrine of the New Testament that Jesus as Christ sends the 
Spirit is intelligible from the point of view of the New Testament writers 
themselves. But how can a man be sure, for instance, of the resurrection 
of Jesus because he declares that he has an experience of him? What are 
the criteria by which one distinguishes even the risen Christ from the 
universal Spirit? We are sure of Jesus’ continued existence; we are con- 
scious of divine influences upon our life; but what, from the point of view 
of both the New Testament and of the modern man, is the criterion by which 
we identify the one as the origin of the other? Unless we mistake, it is in 
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answer to this question that there is the largest demand for serious and 
scientific work. It is not a matter of opinion or of temperament. Strictly 
speaking, it is not even a matter of religion. It is a question of scientific 
method. What are our criteria ? 


Archeology as the Handmaid of Exegesis 

In the January Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
is an article by Philip G. Baldensperger on ‘The Immovable East.”” In 
it the author makes a careful study of the sticks and rods which the people 
of Palestine today have always in their hands. He makes it very probable 
that these implements, so familiar to every traveler, are much the same 
as those which were used in Bible times. Such a conclusion simply enforces 
the thesis which the late Samuel Ives Curtiss gave his life to establish, 
namely, that the student of the Bible has at his hand survivals of the 
actual civilization of the biblical period. In the same proportion as we 
come to realize that the problem of interpreter is something more than that 
of the philologian, important as that is, will we study these survivals. 
That is to say, we will approach the Bible frankly with the historical spirit. 
How strong is the tendency in recent days to recognize this is evident to . 
all those who have followed recent exegetical literature. Most of it is 
historical in spirit, if not in form. . The effect of such study is essentially 
constructive, and even conservative. Words and phrases are seen to be 
of less importance than the actual ideas which they embody, and these 
ideas are increasingly seen to possess, if one may use the expression, an 
economic rather than a final significance. It is along the line of cleavage 
between fact and the interpretation of fact that the most promising work 
along biblical lines is being done today. And archeology has had no 
small share in bringing these desirable results to pass. 


The Religious Value of Ritualism 


Just now the subject of ritualism is receiving considerable attention in 
some quarters. Unless all signs fail, the function of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper in the Christian religion is about to be examined and evalu- 
ated anew. The place of the senses in a religion which claims the whole 
man has not been fully recognized in all branches of Protestantism. Sen- 
sory experience plays an essential part in the very highest of our spiritual 
experiences. On this whole subject it were well to reckon with the psy- 
chologists. Professor Josiah Royce delivers himself upon the subject as 
follows: 
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In the attempt to cultivate and to support religious meditation of the higher 
type, the ritualist has often appeared more psychological in his devices than the 
Puritan, who endeavors to support religious life by excluding what he regards 
as a confusing or as a corrupting appeal to the senses... . . Puritanism seems 
to have tended inevitably to the impoverishment of religious experience. . . . . 
Whatever be the best form of religious training, 7¢ ought deliberately to make use 
of a proper appeal to the senses (italics his). 


Hymn-made Theology 


“Medieval hymns written by cloistered saints in phraseology which 
rang true for those who in the ecstasy of their devotion wrote or sang them, 
were adopted—because they had been written by saintly men—for the 
use of people to whom they were altogether unsuitable, and who never 
ought to have been asked to use them.” The man who uttered these 
words was none other than the archbishop of Canterbury. The sweep 
of the principle, however, is even wider than that which he himself gave. 
Current theological opinion is very materially affected and determined 
by the hymns that we sing. An examination of the hymnbooks used in 
even the most intelligent churches will disclose the fact that almost without 
exception these hymns were written either by really great men of the past 
generations, or by mediocre people of the present time. The fact that a 
person can write poetry is, however, no justification for perpetuating his 
theology. It seems a bitter misfortune that the men whose religious 
views ought to be accepted cannot write hymns, and that the people who 
can write hymns so frequently have views which ought not to be accepted. 
There has been advance in the choice of hymns of late years, but there is 
still room for improvement. If it is not wise to maintain for sentiment’s 
sake the educational methods of the past, even more unwise is it to use 
hymns full of misleading teaching because they have been used by those 
whom we love and revere for their saintly lives, 


Grploration and Discovery 


FRESH PAPYRI FROM OXYRHYNCHUS 


It has long been hoped that with the increasing numbers of Greek 
papyri being discovered in Egypt, new materials for New Testament 
textual criticism might be found. There has seemed to be a fair prospect 
that among the third- and fourth-century pieces found in such numbers, 
manuscript fragments of the New Testament as old as Vaticanus, or 
older, would come to light, greatly to the advantage of textual study. An 
earnest of such discoveries was realized in the Oxyrhynchus fragments 
of Matt., chap. 1, and John, chaps. 1 and 20, found in 1897. These were 
assigned by their discoverers to the third century, and reckoned the oldest 
New Testament manuscripts known. In text, it will be remembered, the 
fragments resembled Sinaiticus and Vaticanus respectively, and thus 
tended to corroborate the text and theory of Dr. Hort. 

The new Oxyrhynchus volume,’ however, brings us a much more 
considerable recovery in the papyrus of the Epistle to the Hebrews, found 
by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt in their more recent excavations at Oxyrhynchus 
(1903). Unlike the fragments of Matthew and John, which were from 
leaf-books of the modern form (codices), these fragments of Hebrews 
are parts of a rol]. This roll was originally used for an epitome of Livy, 
eight columns of which are preserved; and subsequently, probably in the 
first half of the fourth century, the back of the roll was used to accommodate 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. The manuscript is thus of the age of Vati- 
canus, with the text of which, as well as of Claromontanus (D, sixth cen- 
tury), it exhibits most affinity. 

The considerable extent of the fragments, which preserve about one- 
third of the epistle (2:14—5:5; 10:8—11:13; 11:28—12:17), combined 
with their great antiquity, makes them a most important witness to the 
text of the epistle, especially as in Vaticanus the latter portions represented 
in the manuscript are wanting. The manuscript is further interesting as 
being the first in the form of a roll to preserve any considerable portion of 
the Greek text. The columns are broad, the lines being orixor, or lines 

1Oxyrhynchus Papyri, IV, 1904. The new Sayings of Jesus, which have the 
place of honor in this volume, have already been considered in the Biblical World, 
October, 1904, pp. 261-77. 
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of Epic length, with thirty-six to forty letters each, and there is a curious 
punctuation, not yet adequately explained. The columns are numbered 
at the top, the first one preserved being 47. Some other work thus clearly 
preceded Hebrews in the manuscript; the first forty-four columns would 
have accommodated the letters to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 
and Thessalonians, which directly precede Hebrews in the most ancient 
manuscripts, though not in Jerome’s Latin Bible; and these may perhaps 


GENESIS 24:38-43 (SEPTUAGINT) 


have occupied the earlier columns of the Oxyrhynchus roll. It is unfor- 
tunate that no facsimile of this papyrus is given by its editors. It is impor- 
tant that it be published in full in facsimile, and we hope that in a later 
volume this may be done. 

The textual materials of the Old Testament as well as of the New have 
been enriched by the new Oxyrhynchus discoveries. Six fragments of the 
Greek text of Genesis in the version of the Septuagint have been found in a 
papyrus of the third century, and probably of the earlier half of it. The 
fragments, which include parts of chaps. 14, 15, 19, 20, 24, and 27, thus 
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constitute what is probably the oldest biblical manuscript known. They 
are of especial value as containing the early part of Genesis, where, through 
mutilation, the testimony of the greatest uncials is wanting, Alexandrinus 
having been the best available witness to the text hitherto. While these 
biblical manuscripts may individually seem so small and fragmentary as 
to be of little use, it must not be forgotten that by just such modest incre- 
ments the materials for the Homeric text have of late years been increased, 
until now a great part of the Homeric poems has been published from 
ancient papyri, and Homeric papyri are being found in such numbers that 
soon the whole text of the Jliad, at least, will be available in papyrus 
copies older than 300 A. D. 

The new Oxyrhynchus discoveries are of more than textual interest. An 
unidentified fragment of an apocryphal gospel is among them." Like the 
fragments of Genesis, the manuscript belongs probably to the first half of 
the third century; how much older the gospel itself was it is difficult to say. 
It exhibits resemblances to Matt., chap. 6, and Luke, chap. 12, to a frag- 
ment of the Gospel according to the Egyptians, and to a certain passage 
in the so-called second Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, which has 
usually been deemed a quotation from that gospel. The text as restored 
by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt runs thus: 


[. ews dye tis dv 


[€ws r]pwi pyre [rH 15 tpav; aird[s 
pare] tH or[o- pav. Aé€yovow ai- 
[Ag evdv- TO of pabyrai airod 
[on]oGe. [wor]AG xpei[o- wore Huiv éuda- 
[oov]és [@ore] trav [xpi- 20 vs Kai wore 
vov ari[va a dyopeba; 
1o ver ovde . [. Grav éxdvonoGe Kai 


év gxovr[es E]vd[v- pi 
po ti év[. . . .] wal 
THs [yvecews é- 
abrol 
Bare, xai rots 
45 xomévors 


x d[vewgare . . . . 


1 Cf. Biblical World, October, 1904, p. 271. 
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morning, either for your food what ye shall eat, or for your raiment what ye shall 
put on. Ye are far better than the lilies which grow but spin not. Having one 
garment, what do ye (lack?) . . . . Who could add to your stature? He himself 


will give you your garment. His disciples say unto him, When wilt thou be mani- 


fest to us and when shall we see 
thee? He saith, When ye shall be 
stripped and not ashamed. ... . 

41-6. ... . He said, The key 
of knowledge ye hid; ye entered not 
in yourselves and to them that were 
entering in ye opened not. 

The document of most his- 
torical interest among the 
Oxyrhynchus discoveries of 1903 
is a certificate of pagan sacrifice, 
made in the time of Decius by 
persons suspected of being Chris- 
tians. Two similar documents, 
one at Berlin and one at Vienna, 
have already been published, but 
they come from a different dis- 
trict, the Faydm. All three are 
substantially alike in the formu- 
las employed, notably in being 
addressed to a commission 
charged with the investigation of 
Christian suspects. The certifi- 
cate runs thus: 

To the superintendents of offer- 
ings and sacrifices at the city, from 
Aurelius . . . . thion son of Theo- 
dorus and Pantonymis, of the said 
city. It has been ever my custom 
to make sacrifices and libations to 


APOCRYPHAL GOSPEL FRAGMENT (Reduced) 


the gods, and now also I have in your presence in accordance with the command 
poured libations and sacrificed and tasted the offerings, together with my son 
Aurelius Dioscorus and my daughter Aurelia Lais. I therefore request you to 


certify my statement. 


The first year of the Emperor Cesar Gaius Messius Quintus Trajanus Decius 


Pius Felix Augustus, Pauni 20. 
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The date is thus about June 21, 250 A.D. Signatures followed, but 
only slight traces of them remain. By “the city” Oxyrhynchus is of 
course meant. 

Most interesting glimpses of what was going on in Egypt in the days 
of Decius’ persecution may be had from the letter of Dionysius, bishop of 


- Alexandria at that time, to Fabianus, bishop of Corinth, which is pre- 


served in the pages of Eusebius.” 


Many of the more eminent in their fear came forward immediately (to sacri- 
fice); others who were in the public service were drawn on by their official duties; 
others were urged on by their acquaintances; and as their names were called 
they approached the impure and impious sacrifices. Some of them were pale 
and trembled as if they were not about to sacrifice, but to be themselves sacrifices 
and offerings to the idols; so that they were jeered at by the multitude who stood 
around; as it was plain to everyone that they were afraid either to die or to sacri- 
fice. But some advanced to the altars more readily, declaring boldly that they 
had never been Christians. . . . . Some continued faithful until bonds and 
imprisonment, and some who had even been imprisoned for many days yet 
abjured the faith before they were brought to trial. Others, having for a time 
endured great tortures, finally retracted. 


The falling off in the receipts of the Egypt Exploration Fund, especially . . 


from American sources, threatens to interrupt the excavations of the Greco- 
Roman Branch at the very time when they are proving most fruitful in 
valuable theological papyri. It is most important that the deficiency 
should be made up and the excavations prosecuted with unabated energy. 
EpGAR J. GOODSPEED. 


2 Eusebius, H. £., 6:41:11, 12 (McGiffert). 
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The Eschatology of Jesus; or, The Kingdom Come and Coming: A 
Brief Study of our Lord’s Apocalyptic Language in the Synoptic 
Gospels. By Rev. Lewis A. MurrHeap, B.D. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1904. Pp. xxvii+224. $1.75. 

Mr. Muirhead here puts forth the four lectures delivered by him as the 
first appointee under the “Constitution of the A. B. Bruce Lectureship.” 
The constitution of the lectureship gives as the intention “that in these 
lectures original contributions should be made, or, at least, the result of 
original work given, with a view to the promotion of New Testament 
learning.” 

The author devotes his first lecture to ‘‘The Presuppositions of Our 
Inquiry;” the second, to “The Main Features of Jewish Apocalypse Con- 
sidered in Their Affinity to the Mind of Jesus;” the third is taken up with 
a study of ‘The Doctrine of Jesus concerning the Consummation of the 
Kingdom, Considered in Relation to His Ethical Doctrine and His Messianic 
Consciousness ;’’ in the final lecture there is set forth the author’s convictions 
on “The Title ‘Son of Man.’” 

It will be observed that Mr. Muirhead devotes the first one-fourth of 
his space to the establishment of critical criteria for use in his constructive 
work. Some of these are commonplace and vague; others are of the most 
extreme a priori type. That which is most clearly stated and most firmly 
established is to the effect that the arrangement of the eschatological say- 
ings is often erroneous, due to the misunderstanding, but not intentional 
misrepresentation, of the evangelists. Little of direct service to the explica- 
tion of the eschatology of Jesus is to be had from Mr. Muirhead’s emphasis 
of the Book of Daniel in the second chapter. The theme treated in the 
final lecture must have an attraction for the author altogether apart from 
its reference to the last things. Only thus can one explain why more than 
one-fourth of the space, the longest chapter in the book, is given over to 
matter outside the scope of the subject. Certain small portions of the © 
chapter only have relation to the theme. In reality, such constructive 
suggestions as Mr. Muirhead offers on his subject are confined, for the 
most part, to the third section of the work. 

Central and most elaborate among the actual problems attacked at 
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close quarters by the author is that of the time of the consummation. Here 
his presuppositions and method may be tested. Briefly stated, the argu- 
ment is: Jesus could not have said within one compass of reference both, 
“This generation shall not pass away, until all these things be accom- 
plished,” and, ‘‘ But of that day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the 
angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” The two sayings 
refer to different events and must be separated. As to the “‘this generation” 
utterance, it belongs to a class of which the other members are: (1) “Verily 
I say unto you, ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, until the 
Son of man be come;” (2) “Verily I say unto you, that there are some of 
those standing here, who shall not taste death, until they see the Son of 
man coming in his kingdom;” (3) “‘ Ye shall see the-Son of man sitting on 
the right hand of power, and coming with the clouds of heaven.” To 
what event do all these passages refer? Primarily to the fall of the Jewish 
state. But that event carried with it implications for the rest of humanity. 
Jesus attached with emphasis some sort of finality—in relation to the whole 
world and the coming of the kingdom—to the downfall of the Jewish state. 
When depicting the fate of the Jewish nation in terms that touched literal 
as well as spiritual fact, Jesus added impressive indications that such a 
catastrophe would shake the whole world. Such we have in the para- 
graph beginning, “‘The sun shall be darkened and the moon shall not give 
her light.” The words used had no relation to literal fact. They meant 
simply that there opened out for humanity a new and glorious career, in 
which it should be seen, even by the men of that generation, to start for- 
ward, vested in measureless powers of truth and holiness and love. 

Whatever may be one’s judgment as to the presuppositions, methods, 
and interpretative suggestions by which this conclusion is reached by Mr. 
Muirhead, it is to be pointed out that the whole explanation falls to pieces 
by virtue of the fact that the author has neglected to leave any material to 
which to attach the “neither the Son, but the Father” saying. To what 
event does it refer if all the “‘this generation” sayings are to be interpreted 
in the general sense given them by Mr. Muirhead? We have cited simply 
the central and most amazing of many inconsistencies in the thought of the 
author. 

Like Haupt, to whose Eschatologische Aussagen Mr. Muirhead says 
he owes most, the author finds his main critical hope in the analytic redis- 
tribution of the record of Jesus’ sayings. But, like Haupt also, he fails 
after analysis to make a synthesis. The ultimate and only valid test of 
the theory is its fitness to produce an approximately acceptable synthesized 
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body of sayings. At the only point where Mr. Muirhead suggests a partial 
synthesis he builds a structure of paper. ; 

One must have entire sympathy with Mr. Muirhead’s desire to intro- 
duce readers of English to some of the vital problems in this very difficult 
subject. But the critical conclusions of Weiss’s Die Predigt Jesu vom 
Reiche Gottes must be met, if at all, by a like serious dealing with the actual 
records, without recourse to overrefinement and subtlety of interpretation. 
It must be said of Mr. Muirhead’s effort, as Bousset has said of that of 
Haupt, that it is, at the best, “wobbling (schwankend).” It ought to 
enlarge the circle of those who will know Weiss’s work and from it gain a 
keen sense of the sharp outlines of the problem presented by the synoptic 
eschatological sayings of Jesus. That will be a genuine service. 

H. B. SHARMAN. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


St. Paul’s Conceptions of the Last Things. [The Cunningham 
Lectures for 1904.] By Rev. H. A. A. Kennepy, M.A., D.Sc. 
New-York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1904. Pp.xi+370. $2.25. 


Present-day interest in eschatological questions is not at white heat. 


Attention is given to things present rather than to things to come. Most 
people are contented with vague, undefined conceptions of the “‘last things,” 
and prefer not to have definite, positive convictions on such subjects. 
Such is the spirit of our times. May it not be due largely to misunder- 
standing or inadequate comprehension of the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment on these matters? That teaching is, it is true, often regarded as 
peculiarly imperfect on these points, out of touch with the demands of 
modern thought. But this may be a mistake. At any rate, there is, per- 
haps, no field of New Testament thought that needs thorough and compe- 
tent investigation as much as that of eschatology. The recent studies 
along these lines by Charles, Bousset, Volz, and others have both made 
this clear and contributed greatly to our knowledge of the general views 
current in the first century regarding the last things. 

Dr. Kennedy has rendered a great service by his study of St. Paul’s 
Conceptions of the Last Things. It is a timely work, marked throughout 
by careful thought, sound scholarship, and a sane method. He maintains 
throughout a remarkable poise and balance in his attempt to interpret the 
apostle’s thought. He has perceived rightly that Paul’s eschatology was 
determined, in every important feature, by his personal Christian experi- 
ence, by what he knew and believed about Jesus Christ. From this 
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experience as a center, Paul’s thought reached out in various eschato- 
logical lines, but not to construct a complete eschatology. Dr. Kennedy 
deserves great credit for the admirable way in which he states and main- 
tains these positions. He discusses his subject in six chapters, as follows: 
(1) ‘The Place of Eschatology in Paul’s Religious Thought;” (2) “The 
Formative Influences in His Eschatological Conceptions;” (3) ‘Paul’s 
Conceptions of Life and Death;” (4) “‘His Conceptions of the Parousia 
and Judgment;” (5) “His Conception of the Resurrection;” (6) ‘‘ His 
Conception of the Consummation of the Kingdom of God.” These are 
general subjects on which Paul, necessarily, had convictions that, all told, 
made up his eschatology. Dr. Kennedy has sought to trace out most 
carefully just what Paul taught on these points. He finds that, in some 
respects, the teaching was incomplete, and is usually able to show why the 
apostle was not more positive. 

No important point has escaped the author’s notice. He has read 
widely and to good advantage. Without being led astray by false or 
uncertain analogies, he seeks to show the true relation between Paul’s 
thought and current Jewish or Greek speculation on similar topics. His 
vindication of Paul as representing the best in the Old Testament concep- 
tion interpreted in the light of Jesus’ teaching and genuine Christian 
experience is, on the whole, very satisfactory. 

No one will regret time spent over this book. If a preacher, he will 
rise from reading it with a new sense of the wholesomeness, reasonableness, 
and dignity of Paul’s eschatology and of its value as a part of the gospel 
message for today. 


Epwarp E. Nourse. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Numbers. By GEoRGE 
BucHANAN Gray, M.A.,D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1903. Pp. lii+48o. 

No Old Testament writing was in greater need of a good English 
commentary than the Book of Numbers. Nothing of a scholarly character 
other than the translation of Keil’s German commentary has been accessible 
to English students for the last half-century or more. Hence a commentary 
on Numbers written from the modern point of view and fully abreast of 
the best scholarship of the age was urgently called for. The work of Dr. 
Gray is fully up to the standard set for it by the other volumes of the “‘Inter- 
national Series,” and holds its own with the best products of German 
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exegetical skill. It loses nothing by a comparison with the works of Baentsch 
and Holzinger upon the same book, and in some respects is undoubtedly 
their superior. 

The “Introduction” deals with the topics ordinarily considered under 
this head; e. g., title, date, sources, text, etc.; the greatest attention being 
bestowed upon the analysis of the priestly source in Numbers, the historical 
value of the narratives in Numbers, and the insight afforded by them into 
the various periods of Israel’s religious development. What the Book of 
Numbers loses in value as a trustworthy record of concrete historical facts 
pertaining to the early days of Israel’s career is shown to be fully com- 
pensated for by its increased value as a record of the unfolding of Israel’s 
spiritual life all through the centuries of the nation’s existence. In this 
connection it may be asked: After setting forth the religious message of 
each of the constituent elements of the book in turn, why not go one step 
farther and consider the teaching of the finished product, the book as a 
whole? In our anxiety to trace the sources, do we not forget that during 
the closing days of the Old Testament dispensation the thoughts of the 
pious were molded by reading many of the sacred books practically in 
their present form ? 

The commentary proper is characterized by a sound exegetical method 
and a sure grasp of the essential meaning. Abundant use is made of the 
facts furnished by the study of comparative religion which illumines many 
of the obscure rites and customs of the Hebrews. Unfortunately, the 
volume appeared too early to have the advantage of a comparison of the 
Hebrew laws and usages with those of the recently discovered Code of 
Hammurabi, to whieh reference is made in the “‘ Addenda and Corrigenda.” 
The commentary is greatly enriched by a series of somewhat extended 
discussions of various subjects presented by the text; e. g., the numbers of 
the Israelites, ordeals, Nazirites, holiness, first-fruits, priestly dues, serpent 
worship, use of divine names. Selected lists of recent literature upon 
important subjects are also furnished, and a map of Palestine showing the 
places mentioned in Numbers. The work has everywhere received an 
appreciative welcome, and will long hold its place as the standard work on 


Numbers. 
Joun M. P. Smita. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


ARTICLES 
SmitH, G. A. Jerusalem under David 
and Solomon. Expositor, February, 

1905, pp. 81-102. 

A discussion of the probable site of the old Jebu- 
site stronghold, of the additions made by David, 
and of the general situation and condition of Jeru- 
salem under David and Solomon. 


Watson, JouN. Isaac, the Type of 
Quietness. Ibid., pp. 123-32. 

A suggestive homiletical and devotional study of 
the life of Isaac, based on an uncritical view of the 
narratives. 

SKINNER, JOHN. The Cosmopolitan As- 
pect of the Hebrew Wisdom. Jewish 
Quarterly Review, January, 1905, pp. 
240-62. 

A lecture delivered at the Summer School o¢ 
Theology, Edinburgh, 1904; and dealing with the 
problems relating to the source of the universality of 
the wisdom utterances. Professor Skinner inclines 
to the supposition of close contact with Egypt during 
the period when Palestine was under the Ptolemies. 
Several points of similarity between Egyptian and 
Jewish teachings are indicated and discussed. 


Morison, R.G. The Serpent in the Old 
Testament. American Journal of Se- 
mitic Languages and Literatures, Janu- 
ary, 1905, Pp- 115-30. 


A description of the various kinds of serpents 
mentioned in the Old Testament, with a brief dis- 
cussion of serpent-worship, the brazen serpent, and 
the serpent of the Fall. 


BREASTED, J. H. The Report of Wena- 
mon. Ibid., pp. 100-109. 

The translation of an Egyptian document con- 
taining an account by Wenamon, an Egyptian 
legate, of a journey to northern Syria in search of 
cedar for the construction of a new sacred barque 
for the god Amon. It is of especial interest to 
Old Testament students because it contains an 
account of the earliest instance of prophetic ec- 
stasy thus far known—and that, too, outside of 
Israel, among the Phcenicians. 

Denio, F. B. The Authority of the He- 
brew Prophets. Bibliotheca Sacra, 
January, 1905, pp. 105-25. 

The first half of an attempt to answer the ques- 
tion, how the Hebrew prophets came to have such 
certainty of the truth of their utterances, and of 
the fact that they were appointed to speak for God. 
ZAPLETAL, V. Die vermeintlichen Ein- 

fliisse der griechischen Philosophie im 

Buche Kohelet. Biblische Zeitschrijt, 

January, 1905, pp. 32-39. 

The first part of a study of the influence of Greek 
philosophy upon Ecclesiastes. This is an exami- 
nation of the claim of E. Pfleiderer that Ecclesiastes 
was strongly influenced by the teachings of Hera- 
klites, and a negative conclusion is reached. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 


STEVENS, W. A., AND Burton, E.D. A 
Harmony of the Gospels, for Historical 
Study. Third edition, revised. New 
York: Scribner, 1904. Pp. viii+283. 
This new edition from new plates represents a 

thorough revision of the Harmony, in the direction 

of a closer and more complete application of the 
principles underlying previous editions. 


Burton, E. D. Some Principles of Lit- 
erary Criticism and their Application 
to the Synoptic Problem. (Decennial 
Publications of the University of Chi- 
cago, First Series, Vol. V, Part 5.) 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1904. Pp. 72. $r1, net. 

This essay undertakes to formulate principles 
applicable to the solution of the synoptic problem; 
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to exhibit the main facts as to the interrelations of 
the synoptic gospels; and to suggest the inter- 
pretation of these facts in the light of these princi- 
ples. An exhaustive table showing the parallel 
sections of the synoptic gospels, and side by side 
with these the parallel material in non-parallel 
sections, adds much to the value of the essay, 
which in its formulation of principles and in the 
conclusions outlined constitutes a positive and 
important contribution to synoptic study. 

Bacon, B. W. The Story of St. Paul: A 
Comparison of Acts and Epistles. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1904. Pp. 392. 

PARKER, JOSEPH. The Epistles to the 
Colossians and Thessalonians. (The 
Practical and Devotional Commentary 
on the New Testament, edited by W. 
ROBERTSON NICOLL.) New York: A. 
C. Armstrong, 1904. Pp. 303. $1.25, 
net. 

These chapters have the originality and power 
of the great preacher of the City Temple. Their 
value lies in spiritual insight and vigor, rather 
than in critical or technical scholarship. A curi- 
ous liberty is taken with the term ‘‘Catholic Epis- 
tles’’ (p. 3): ‘“To my own heart Paul is always at 
his best. . . . . The Pastoral Epistles are catholic, 
and the Catholic Epistles are pastoral.” 


ARTICLES 


STALKER, JAMES. Jesus Christ the Giver 
of the Ethical Life Which He Demands. 
Baptist Review and Expositor, January, 
1905, pp. 1-18. 

Rosertson, A. T. The Biblical Picture 

of Jesus. Jbid., pp. 19-40. 


BENNETT, W. H. The Life of Christ 
according to St. Mark. XXXIII: The 
Journey to Jerusalem, 10:32-52. Ex- 
positor, February, 1905, pp. 133-39- 

Lake, Krirsopp. The New Sayings of 
Jesus and the Synoptic Problem. Hib- 
bert Journal, January, 1905, pp. 332-41. 
The new Oxyrhynchus Sayings of Jesus—Adyor, 

as the papyrus itself calls them—are interpreted as 

favoring the view that the gathering of sayings of 

Jesus was undertaken earlier than the writing of 

gospels; a view fairly suggested by references in 

Acts and 1 Clement to ‘‘words” of Jesus—‘‘re- 


membering the words (Aéywv) of the Lord, that 
he said”’, etc. 


Bacon, B. W. The Johannine Problem. 
* III: Indirect Internal Evidence (con- 
cluding article). Ibid., pp. 353-75. 

The study of the indirect internal evidence with 
which Professor Bacon concludes his examination 
of the Johannine problem fails to sustain the tra- 
ditional authorship of the gospel and epistles. 
They are rather to be interpreted as ‘‘the effort of 
Paulinism in the second generation after the great 
apostle, and in the principal seat of his activity, 
partly to define itself over against the pseudo- 
Paulinism of the Docetic Gnostics, partly to find 
solid anchorage, like that of the mother-church, 
in the historic life of Jesus, and the ‘new command- 
ment which he gave unto us.’” 


PROVENCE, S.M. The Difficulty in John 
13:1. Baptist Review and Expositor, 
January, 1905, pp- 94-98. 

The difficulty disappears if the words ‘‘He loved 
them unto the end” are understood as parentheti- 
cal. 


Jackson, GEORGE. The Ethical Teach- 
ings of St. Paul. II: Some General 
Characteristics. Expositor, February, 
1905, pp. 138-51. 

Humility, symmetry, and universality are char- 
acteristic of Paul’s moral ideal. 


Ramsay; W. M. The Olive-Tree and 
the Wild-Olive. Ibid., pp. 152-60. 


References in the New Testament to the olive 
and the wild-olive (Rom., chap. 11) lend interest 
to the following facts about these trees: ‘‘(1) The 
wild-olive, when properly grafted with the nobler 
shoot, gives rise to the true olive (though, of course, 
when ungrafted it can, as Theophrastus says, 
never become a‘ true olive). (2) The cultivation 
of the olive, which originated in Western Asia sev- 
eral thousand years ago, has produced a well- 
marked difference in the tree. (3) The olive, if 
neglected, would gradually revert to the primitive 
type in the course of centuries, though not com- 
pletely so, for it would still retain distinguishable 
traces of the cultivated tree. . . . (4) A shoot of 
the finest cultivated olive, if planted, will not grow 
into a good and productive olive, unless it is grafted 
just like a wild olive. The essential and indis- 
pensable fact is everywhere and in all cases the 
grafting of the. young tree. (5) The ordinary 
practice in the Levant regions is to plant shoots of 
the cultivated olive, and not to graft the wild- 
olive.” 
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RELATED 

BOOKS 
Decennial Publications of the University 
of Chicago. First Series, Vol. V. In- 
vestigations Representing the Depart- 
ments of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures and Biblical and Patristic Greek. 

Chicago: The University of Chicago 

Press, 1904. Pp. 264. $4.50. 

The papers included in this volume deal with 
(x) ‘“‘Greek Papyri from the Cairo Museum;” 
(2) ‘‘The Battle of Kadesh;” (3) ““The Structure 
of the Text of Amos;”’ (4) ‘Some Literary Remains 
of Rim-Sin (Arioch) King of Larsa, about 2285 
B. C.;”’ (5) **Some Principles of Literary Criticism 
and Their Application to the Synoptic Problem.” 
REvitLout, E. Les Apocryphes coptes. 

I: Les Evangiles des Douze Apétres et 

de S. Barthélemy. Texte Copte édité 

et traduit. (Patrologia Orientalis, Vol. 

II Part 2.) Paris: Firmin-Didot, 

1904. Pp. 76. Fr. 5. 

The editors of the new Patrologia begin with 
this the publication of all the New Testament 
apocrypha extant in Coptic—gospels, lives of Mary, 
the apostles, etc., and apocalypses. 
TRUMBULL, C. G. A Pilgrimage to Jeru- 

salem: The Story of the Cruise to the 

World’s Fourth Sunday-School Con- 

vention, Held in the City of Jerusalem, 

and of a Ride through Palestine. Illus- 
trated. Philadelphia: Sunday School 

Times Co., 1905. Pp. xxii+437. $2.50. 

An interesting and informal journal of the wri- 
ter’s visit to Palestine for the Sunday-School Con- 
vention of 1904, of which the illustrations help to 


make the book a beautiful and appropriate sou- 
venir. 


SUBJECTS 
ARTICLES 


VuiacHos, N. P. Religious Prophetism 
among the Greeks. II: Hesiod—Di- 
onysiac Worship. Reformed Church 
Review, January, 1905, pp. 61-80. 


OEHLER, W. Die Ortschaften und 
Grenzen Galilias nach Josephus. I. 
Zeitschrijt des Deutschen Palastina- 
Vereins, Vol. XXVIII, Heft 1, pp. 1-26. 
The notices in Josephus bearing upon the topog- 

raphy and geography of Galilee, so important as 

being contemporary with New Testament times, 


Apter, Marcus N. The Itinerary of 
Benjamin of Tudela (continued). Jew- 
ish Quarterly Review, January, 1905, 
pp. 286-306. 

The account given by Benjamin of Tudela, a 
Spanish Jew, of his travels to Palestine and about 
that country about 1168 A. D., is one of the most 
important medizval sources bearing upon Pales- 
tinian topography and archxology. The critical 
Hebrew text now appearing, with translation, in 
the Jewish Quarterly, promises to make this inter- 
esting document available in a more trustworthy 
and convenient form than heretofore. 


Ramsay, W.M. The Early Christian Art 
of Isaura Nova. Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, Vol. XXIV, Part II, pp. 
260-92. 

Interesting epigraphic gleanings of Professor 
and Mrs. Ramsay’s travels in an out-of-the-way 
part of Asia Minor. 

Taytor, C. Enoch and Clement. Jour- 
nal of Philology, No. 58, pp. 185-98. 
Evidence is adduced to show that Clement of 

Rome knew the Book of Enoch and used it in his 

Epistle to the Corinthians. 
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